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Marine Corps THIS MONTH AND NEXT Mobility is the moving 
Gaxzctte thought behind the doctrines of the Atomic Age. Since the Editorial Board 
TP ae aS me end of WWII many ideas have been eerminated by Ma Col S BR. Shaw 
rines on how to employ the amphibious tools of seapower. Col R. L. Kline 
(Among these is the seaplane. This month’s cover shows a Col J. D. Hittle 
' : “ + IJ lac 
landing from a troop-laden R3Y-2. This “flying LST” is yeep Hees 
; L te) | » RAlisbac 
shown debarking Marines of the Ist Ma Div on the Salton LiCol J. C. Shue 
Sea in Southern California during Operation Sky-Jump. Maj P. G. Graham 


The photo was submitted by LtGen E. A. Pollock, CG 


FMFPac, having been taken by a member of his staff during Editor and Publisher 





the exercise The editorial feature this month, on the ; 
LtC uv A rown 


anniversarv month of the battle, is an outstanding exampl of military scholarship and 
research: Col Nickerson’s supplement on the battle at Waterloo. Shorn of the legend 


and romance which have grown up around it, this is a clear and orderly account of what Managing Editor 


is generally regarded as a highly confused battle - — 
= VapTr mi. VW. Menzel 
Next month a combination of interesting articles for hot weather reading is scheduled. 


These include an astute analysis of the war in Western Europe during WW IL by Liddell 
Hart, How the Allies Let Victory Slip in 1944, a look at the Yugoslav military forces, an Promotion Manager 
account of the invasion of Suez written by a Marine serving in London, a Marine's CWO | 


solution to the defense of Western Europe, and the discussion of the reorganization of 
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the logistic and service elements under the new M Series table of organization. isi i 
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Far to the north of settlements, roads 
and railways, DEW line outposts 
stand guard over America. They were 
built with the help of Fairchild C-123 
transports, which flew in the men and 
the construction material—even the 
tadar antennas which now scan the 
arctic skies. 

The C-123 commuter service to 
the DEW line goes on at the rate of 
up to eight tons of cargo per plane— 
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and at the end of the line the landing 
strips have proven too rough, too 
hazardous for any other heavy-duty 
transport now in service. 

The members of this polar bear 
club have come to depend on the 
C-123—just as the U. S. Armed 
Forces everywhere. The C-123 shares 
these qualities with other Fairchild 
aircraft: ruggedness, reliability, and 
ever increasing utility. 


The high frontier 
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FAIRCHILD 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION © HAGERSTOWN 10, MARYLAND 
A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


... WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 
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Second the Motion 


... “Amen” to the Observation Post 


article by Capt M. B. Reilly in the 
March issue concerning fitness reports. 

Amidst all the maze of articles con- 
cerning fitness reports that have been 
published in recent years, officer and 
staff non-commissioned officer alike, it 
looks like Capt Reilly had really come 
up with a ringer. 

I’m certain that most of us are agreed 
that we are long overdue for a complete 
revamping of our reporting procedures. 
How often do we hear the mark, “The 
‘Old Man’ tends to mark all of his off- 
cers or staff noncommissioned officers 
from excellent to outstanding so if you 
‘Very Good’ you've ‘had the 
course.’”” That’s a factor that the selec- 
tion boards must wrestle with, but it 
appears evident that the mere implica- 
tion of such procedures leaves a real 
loop hole in ovr weather gauge, report 
card and sales graph system. 

Our business is to constantly test, 
evaluate and instigate new and better 
methods for winning wars. Certainly 
the fitness report has a direct bearing 
on our winning or losing future wars. 
The plan advocated by Capt Reilly 
looks good. Let’s try it. 

Cart W. J. SKVARIL 


get a 


3dMarDiv, FMF 


SAGE CENTER 


Nicaragua Memoir 


In connection with the article on 
Capt Edson’s Coco River patrol (Feb- 
ruary issue) | ran across the enclosed 
letter a few days ago. It is, in effect, a 
field order from Ist Lt Hanneken to me 
dated 19 March 1929. 
the site of an abandoned bandit camp 
north of the Coco River in Nicaragua. 
I thought it might be of some interest 
in that practically all the elements of 
a formal operations order are present. 
(Incidentally, we had no difficulty fol- 
lowing the instructions.) 
Hanneken’s system was to establish a 


Oconguas was 


patrol base in an area, then send out 
small patrols to scour the jungle thor- 
oughly. In this particular case, I had 
been out with a patrol when Hanneken 
received word of Edson’s contact. He 
left a few men to wait for me at the 
base and took off. 

This whole expedition consisted of 40 
Marines and about 120 Nicaraguan vol- 
unteers. It started out as a routine 10- 
day patrol from San Albino on 19 Feb- 
ruary 1929, and returned to Quilali, 73 
days later, a little ragged but in good 
spirits. We lost no Marines but lost 
several Voluntarios from various causes, 
chiefly malaria and other physical ail- 
ments. 

The maps of that part of northern 
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Tuesday March 19 
Oconguas 
Paige: 

Left with everyone except 4 Ma- 
rines & 20 Voluntarios. 

Have gone to LaFlor on the Cua 
River where I expect to make new 
base. 

Please leave Oconguas on Thurs. 
day morning and go via Cua and 
take northern trail along the south 


show you. Proceed toward’ Francis. 
co Altamirano—Julio Guatemala to 
LaFlora. Take trail over hill to 
left from here and I think you can 
see our trail. Have left rations for 
4 meals for you. Get your coffee 
and sugar from Voluntarios. Look 
out for ambush. 

Capt Edson was ambushed and 
had 2 casualties Sunday afternoon 
near LaPita about 8 miles south of 
LaFlor. 

Hanneken 
















side of Cua River. Your map will 





Nicaragua were not very good and areas 
were frequently marked 
This was the section in which Sandino 
operated when hard pressed. 

At this time, Hanneken’s patrol had 
captured Jiron, Sandino’s Chief of Staff, 
and for reasons of longevity, Sandino 
had taken off for refuge in Mexico. As 
I recall, he did not return until Han- 
neken had departed from Nicaragua. 

For those not familiar with Hanne. 
ken’s bush warfare exploits, he was 
awarded a Medal of Honor for his sen- 
sational elimination of the bandit lead- 
er Charlemagne Peralta in Haiti. That 
is one of the legends of the Corps. 

Hanneken retired as a brigadier gen- 
eral and I believe he is now living in 
the San Diego area. 

MaJGEN H. R. PAIGE 
MCEC, Quantico, Va. 












































ELIGIBILITY 
All permanent and temporary officers 
and warrant officers of the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, including 
reserve officers on extended active duty, 
and not over 62 years of age, are 
eligible 
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Assets 


n navigation and life insurance play safe! 


For your family’s complete protection, provide them with 


these indispensable services: 
Insurance plans to meet the special needs of the Service Officer and his family. 
* $1,000 WIRED IMMEDIATELY UPON REPORT OF DEATH. 

* $7,500 INSURANCE PLUS SUBSTANTIAL TERMINAL DIVIDEND. 

* ASSISTANCE IN COLLECTION OF ALL GOVERNMENT BENEFITS. 

*& QUICK LOAN SERVICE WITHOUT RED TAPE. 

*& REPOSITORY AND DUPLICATING SERVICE FOR VALUABLE PAPERS. 


* OVER 78 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 
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961 years of service. 


They have been with us for fifty years 


Telephone men and women have 
always been one of the greatest as- 
sets of the business. Many have 
been with us a long time and have 
found it a pleasant place to be. 


As many as 291,100 have ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty or more years 
of service. Some, as shown above, 
have served the public and their 
companies for half a century. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Singly and together they can say 
... IT have been part of a useful 
enterprise. My work has helped to 
make it grow.” 

It is the sum of all this experi- 
ence—in research, manufacturing 
and operation—that helps you to 
have good service today and pro- 
vides the solid foundation for still 
greater things to come. 







CHARLES P. EDWARDS 





Public Telephone Manager 


District Plant Engineer 


The telephone men and women 
pictured here have a total of 





291,100 telephone men and women 
have ten or more years of service 


Up to 10 years service . . 484,841 
10 to 19 years service . . 152,642 
20 to 29 years service . . 68,022 
30 to 39 years service .. 63,027 


40 and more years service 7,409 
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Left at the Post 
. Receiving the April issue of the 
GAZETTE was an experience of my usual 
, joy topped with pangs of disappoint. 
“ ; ment. The inside front cover mentioned 
MARINE CORG a new series about the place of a pro. 
fessional library in the home of every 
officer. Unfortunately the editorial board | 
and Gen Thomas penetrated the pages | 
of the Gazetre before I completed my | 
proposed article on the same subject. 
The Ten Best by Gen Thomas is an- 
other milestone in the fine work of the 
GAZETTE. 
If I may be so bold, I think that Gen 
oo Thomas could have included two ex. 
uniform individually tailored Bp» cellent works in the field of tactical re. 
porting. War Through the Ages Lynn 
Montross and The Red Army Liddell 
Hart. The former is classified as a 
starter book for the new student of Mili- 
tary History. Mr. Montross has accumu. | 
lated a vast amount of information on 
the evolution of tactics and weapons 
from the Macedonian Phalanx of Philip 
and Alexander to the era of post World 
War II atomic weapons. From this 
treatise the new student will become in- 
terested in certain battles and leaders 
and will soon find himself in the library 
looking for more material on a Hanni- 








OPERATED BY 
Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 


Custom Tailors since 1897 







to your exact measurements ... 0 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 
approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 
Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 
filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


























THE UNIFORM SHOP @ MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE bal or a battle such as Jena. The Ma- | 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Ve. rine Corps copiaagpedvoun 3 courses im } 
Military History using Mr. Montross 
book as text. 
K * Capt Liddell Hart needs no_ intro- 
New. duction to GAZETTE readers. Capt Hart | 
edits the many documents of the men 
THE) MILITARY who were either members of the Im | 
perial Russian Army of WWI, enemies 
INVESTMENT MANUAL of this army, or in any capacity well | 
aSeeeent * reece : acquainted with the Red Army of 1918 
° ‘To all members to 1945 and the Soviet Army of 1946 to 
° Sree . 1955. This is an important book to the | 
; : of the Armed Forces... young leader, for as we all know it 
hada Aa hans 0 eae an deals with the background of our most 
formidable foe in the military race for 
Th sist power. , 
e Military Investment Manual has been prepared es ae 
by the Armed Forces Department of Harris, Upham & , prien:3 ‘+ A, eae 
a A on DOP, San Francisco, Calif. 
Co. as an exclusive investment service for military 
personnel. In this free booklet, servicemen and women ' 
will learn how they may have additional income now Recon Rebuttal 
or upon retirement through sound investment programs. . . . Capt Knowlton does an excellent 
For more than 60 years, Harris, Upham & Co. has job of presenting his case for the 2-man ’ 
served investors throughout the nation. To learn how recon teams (April issue), and certainly } 
their experience and judgment have been tailored to those who have had experience on re | 
ele, meet the specific needs of service people worldwide, connaissance patrols will agree with him | 
FY 9 simply fill out and send the attached coupon for your when he says that 2 well-trained indi | 
\ fi free copy of The Military Investment Manual. viduals will be more efficient than 4 | 
Mess eS* squad or fire team. | 
ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ey I read the article with increasing in- T 
| ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. | terest atil: 1 happened apen ncay 
Riiiahe Saw'Verk Stack Cachance | lowing sentence: “Leaders of the teams 
1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 4 would be either an officer or Staff NCO A 
Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “The Military Investment ar oe Al 
| Manual.” wa | And therein lies my major disagree Mr 
| Name Rank | ment, for it seems to me that if it is nec -y 
| yd City Pa Piste | essary for us to assign an officer or Staff ce 
J NCO to a 2-man recon patrol, there is j 
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It All Fits In! 


. a touch of 
tradition 


U.S. Marine 
Corps 
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You can have 
“the best for less” 


from 


EVALUATORS, LTD. 


Quantico, Va. 


MCR. Colorful... . 


postpaid 
mT 
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Showroom 
#1 Woodland Dr. 
Triangle, Va. 
G. O. Van Orden 
Brig Gen, USMC (Ret'd) 


Special prices to Marines 
Write for our price list 


The Marine Corps GAZETTE 
Box 1844 Marine Corps School 
Quantico, Va. 














UNIFORM PRINTS 


different full-color prints ol 
Marine Corps uniforms from 
1775 to the present. Identi- 
cal prints now hang in the 
Smithsonian Institute. Origi- 
nal paintings were done_by 
LtCol J. H. Magruder, US- 
authen- 
tic . . . suitable for framing, 
just the thing to dress up 
your living room or den... 








Established 1918 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A 
SPECIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL 
YOUR INSIGNIA AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for immediate delivery: 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for Spring delivery: 
$55 


Blouse Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $95 
Topcoat $85 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 


Campaign Hats 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 














(Add $2 for trans.)| Engraved Swagger Stick | Swords & Accessories 
Officer $11.50 $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted 8.50 7.95 55.00 








Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
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SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S #1 PRODUCT 
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something basically wrong with our 
whole training program. 

Capt Knowlton gives as one of his 
reasons for assigning an officer or Staff 
NCO to the 2-man recon team—"they 
would know what to observe.” If we 
make the admission that only an officer 
or Staff NCO would know what to ob- 
serve on a recon patrol, it must neces- 
sarily follow that we admit that we have 
failed to train our junior NCOs in the 
basic fundamentals of patrolling. Or, 
assuming that they are well trained, we 
are only demonstrating that we do not 
have faith and confidence in the abili- 
ties of our junior NCOs to accomplish 
what amounts to a basic military task. 

Capt Knowlton then gives as his sec- 
ond reason for sending an officer or 
Staff NCO on patrol that “they would 
know what to evaluate.” This is cer. 
tainly not a valid reason, for a_ patrol 
is not paid to evaluate information, 
whereas our intelligence sections are. A 
patrol should have the simple mission 
of collecting information, and __ since 
they will not be aware of the entire 
intelligence picture, it will be almost 
impossible for them to determine what 
is important and what is not important. 

And, finally, he suggests that an officer 
or Staff NCO can “make quicker de- 
cisions.” Heaven help us if our junior 
NCOs are unable to make quick de- 
cisions. They will be called upon to 
make them in combat. Why can’t they 
make them on patrol? 

However, the major reason why we 
should think in terms of junior NCOs 
leading 2-man recon patrols is the train- 
ing consideration. Since we foresee 
these patrols going deep into enemy 
territory, it is only logical that they will 
have to be perhaps even better trained 
than our squads or fire teams are now; 
and we certainly devote a good deal of 
our training time to fire team and squad 
patrolling. It will undoubtedly be more 
expeditious for a fire team leader and 
one of his men to train together than 
it will be for the lieutenant or the 
platoon sergeant to train with one of 
the men in the platoon. Therefore, by 
allowing junior NCOs to lead the pa- 
trols, not only will we be afforded more 
training time in which to become pro- 
ficient, but we shall have a large number 
of well trained 2-man patrols. 

In conclusion, I might mention a re- 
cent article which advocated that we 
place more faith and trust in our officer 
corps. Let’s not stop there. Let's have 
more faith and trust in our junior 
NCOs too. If we trust them to lead 
fire teams and squads, we certainly 
should be able to trust them to lead a 
2-man recon team. 

Capt H. D. FREDERICKS 
New York, NY 
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ae “THING” with a STING! 















id | A low, powerful-looking silhouette moves swiftly onto the field, spits a few 
rounds of .50-caliber tracers seeking its target—then lets loose a terrible 
n | salvo from six big rifles. Before you can get a good look at it, the thing 


1€ whirls and vanishes. 

: | The name is ONTOS—a Greek word meaning ‘‘the thing.” Based on a 
a new concept in armored warfare, ONTOS was developed by Allis-Chalmers 
* | for Army Ordnance and is now being produced for the Marine Corps. 


Mounting six 106-mm recoilless rifles, the deadly vehicle also carries 
four .50-caliber spotting rifles and a .30-caliber machine gun. The rifles 


: can be step-fired in salvos of two, fired individually or in a single knockout 

: salvo of six. A “hit-and-run” weapon, ONTOS depends for its punch on 

ve quick and accurate firing of its multiple guns, plus its amazing maneuver- 

3 ability on any terrain. ALLIS-CHALMERS, GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE 1, 
WISCONSIN. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





FMF ORGANIZATION AND 
COMPOSITION BOARD REPORT 


FIRE SUPPORT 


THE THIRD IN A SERIES 


®@ $THE FIRE SUPPORT CONCEPT, ORGANIZATION AND 
weapons of the M Tables represent a significant evolu- 
tionary step forward toward the full realization of the 
Marine Corps’ modern amphibious doctrine. With the 
weapons, communications and other equipment avail- 
able today, and within the next few years, the M Tables 
provide the fire support required by Marine infantry 
on a modern amphibious battlefield. To meet the fore- 
seen fire support needs of this period, the M Tables have 
provided a fire support system which emphasizes ver- 
satility and speed of response to the infantry’s fire sup- 
port needs. 

The greatest changes in organization and tactical em- 
ployment in the fire support system are found in the 
artillery. The artillery is now organized to fight as task- 
organized battery and battalion sized groupments of 
varying calibers and types of weapons instead of in rigid 
T/O-battalion organizations. As a result, the battery, 
rather than the battalion, has become the basic fire 
support unit. While the battalion, as a T/O command 
organization, has been retained in the artillery regi- 
ment, it has been eliminated in Force artillery. The 
battalion organization was retained in the regiment 
because of the necessity for intimately relating the artil- 
lery organization to that of the infantry it supports. 

Every battery in both the regiment and Force artillery 
is now capable of operating independently of a battal- 
ion or group headquarters. It has the means to provide 
its own observation, communications, prepare its own 
firing data and provide its own supply and organiza- 
tional maintenance. Batteries are further sub-divided 
into platoons which can also prepare their own firing 
data and have varying degrees of self-sufficiency in other 
areas. 

In the artillery regiment the Close Support Battery 
has 8 heavy mortars (105mm or 120mm) divided into 2 
platoons of 4 mortars each. Each platoon has a platoon 
fire direction center (FDC). The battery commander 
and his fire direction officer (FDO) establish the battery 
FDC at the infantry battalion CP. The 4 forward ob- 
server sections in the battery operate with the batta- 
lion’s rifle companies. This organization of the Close 
Support Battery enables it to engage simultaneously 2 
targets in different sectors of the infantry battalion's 
front. It can also provide continuous fire support to the 
infantry, even while displacing, through its ability to 
leap frog its platoons. 

Locating the battery CP and FDC at the infantry bat- 


talion CP insures that there is the highest possible de- 
gree of integration of infantry and artillery plans, 
operations, intelligence and communications. By estab- 
lishing continuous command liaison between the infan- 
try and artillery, it eliminates the need for an artillery 
liaison officer and party at the infantry CP. The artil- 
lery battery FDC provides the ideal location for the 
infantry battalion fire support co-ordination center 
(FSCC). This will facilitate the collection and exchange 
of target information and provide a higher and more 
intimate degree of fire support co-ordination than ever 
before. 

Task organization of supporting artillery can now 
start right at the Close Support Battery level. Newly 
developed gunnery and fire direction techniques, which 
have made the new battery organization possible, enable 
another platoon of any kind or caliber of artillery to 
be attached to the battery. 

The Battalion Headquarters Battery is now tactical 
(and administrative) only. It no longer provides any 
maintenance or supply support to the Close Support 
Batteries. Its FDC is established within the infantry 
regimental CP to provide the same close and intimate 
working relationship at the regiment-battalion level 
that is achieved at the battalion-battery level. The bat- 
talion FDC no longer prepares firing data for its bat- 
teries as it has done in the past. 

Its fire direction responsibilities are now tactical in 
nature, similar to what we have been accustomed to 
only at artillery regimental level in the past. The bat- 
talion exercises fire direction over its organic and at- 
tached batteries through the maneuver and massing olf 
their fires and the assignment of targets. It plans close 
and general support fires to support the regiment as a 
whole in accordance with the regimental commander's 
tactical plan. It is responsible for countermortar intelli- 
gence and operations. 

The Close Support Battalion CO co-ordinates and 
controls the emplacement of all artillery units under his 
command to insure that the artillery deployment is al- 
ways in accordance with the infantry regimental com- 
mander’s tactical plan. 

Now that the battalion FDC is no longer involved 
in the preparation of firing data, it may easily control 
the fires of additional reinforcing or attached batteries 
from regiment or Force artillery. It may exercise fire 
direction over as many as 6 batteries of any kind or 
caliber. This permits us, for the first time, to have 
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truly task-organized artillery fire support at the infantry 
regimental level. 

The fires of attached or reinforcing batteries may be 
controlled at the battalion level or, when the situation 
so dictates, platoons or batteries may be attached to 
Close Support Batteries. The ability to task-organize 
all kinds and types of artillery at the Close Support 
Battalion level, in conjunction with the high order of 
mobility of the artillery, enables the artillery to provide 
the supported infantry commander whatever type or 
kind of fire support he needs at any given moment on 
the battlefield. 

Because continuous command liaison is now estab- 
lished between the infantry regiment and its Close 
Support Battalion, the need for artillery liaison officers 
and liaison party at the infantry regiment is eliminated. 
Again, the artillery battalion FDC provides the ideal 
location for establishing the infantry regimental FSCC. 

The Intermediate Support Battalion, with its three 
105mm howitzer batteries, is organized similarly to the 
Close Support Battalion. The battalion may be em- 
ployed as a unit to provide general support or reinforc- 
ing type fires to the division as a whole. When the situa- 
tion so dictates, platoons or batteries of the battalion 
may be attached to Close Support Battalions. When not 
attached, batteries would normally have a mission of re- 
inforcing the fires of one or more Close Support Batta- 
lions. Through the decentralization of data preparation 
from the battalion to the battery level, we are able to 
attach batteries of Force artillery to the Intermediate 
Support Battalion to give weight and depth to its fires. 
The battalion can control the fires of up to 6 batteries. 

The artillery Regimental Headquarters Battery is 


again tactical only, the same as the new infantry Regi- 
mental Headquarters Company. It provides no mainte- 
nance or supply support function to its battalions. Its 
fire direction function remains tactical in nature as in 
the past. However, because of the newly gained ability 
to create and dissolve artillery task organizations of 
both regimental and Force artillery batteries within the 
regiment, the regimental FDC will now have a much 
larger concern than in the past with the frequent 
maneuver and assignment of missions to artillery units 
in the division area. 

On a modern battlefield of rapidly changing situa- 
tions, regiment must constantly insure that the deploy- 
ment of the availabie artillery meets the fire support 
needs of each infantry commander and the division as a 
whole. The counter-battery mission, which was former- 
ly a Force artillery responsibility, will now become a 
regimental responsibility and be one of the major fire 
direction and intelligence tasks of the regiment. 

The regimental FDC is capable of controlling and 
maneuvering the fires of attached Force artillery bat- 
teries or groups which are not further assigned to its 
battalions. 

The regimental CP provides a suitable location for 
an alternate division CP. The regimental commander 
may establish his FDC at either the division CP or his 
own CP, depending on the wishes of the division com- 
mander and the tactical and communications situation 
at any given time. When the artillery regimental FDC 
is established at the division CP, the same intimate 
working relationship between regiment and division is 
established as we have at the battery-battalion and 
battalion-regimental level. 


The Artillery Regiment 
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The Close Support Battery 


All other batteries follow the same organizational principle, 
with appropriate changes for differing missions, weapons, etc. 


In this case, the artillery FDC provides the ideal 
location for the division FSCC. When this situation pre- 
vails, the Regimental Headquarters Battery T'/O pro- 
vides for a small alternate FDC-FSCC section which re- 
mains at the artillery CP to work with the assistant 
division commander and division staff members at the 
alternate division CP. If the regimental FDC is estab- 
lished at the artillery CP, this alternate FDC-FSCC 
group will be located at the division CP to provide 
the nucleus for the division FSCC. 

The artillery regiment now has 96 tubes as opposed 
to 72 tubes in the L Tables, regiment. This, in large 
part, numerically offsets the loss of 36 4.2-inch mortar 
tubes from the 3 infantry regiments. The net result 
should be an increase rather than a decrease in the fire 
support available to the infantry as a result of the 
many advantages gained through the new organization, 
tactics and techniques of the artillery regiment. 

The replacement of the 105mm howitzer with the 
105mm mortar or 120mm mortar in the Close Support 
Battalion, and of the 155mm howitzer with the 105mm 
howitzer Intermediate Support Battalion, has resulted 
in a loss of range and destructive capability in the regi- 
ment. This sacrifice had to be made if the artillery of 
the division was to be able to embark, land and fight 
with the division’s infantry in a modern amphibious 
assault. 

This deficiency can be overcome largely through the 
new ability to task organize longer range, heavier cali- 
ber force artillery batteries with the artillery regiment 
whenever the situation permits. This course of action 


10 


appears feasible for the years just ahead. The develop. 
ment of a greatly improved close support weapon over 
the present heavy mortars will also do much to rectify 
this deficiency. The prospects for the early development 
of such a weapon appear promising at the present. 

Radio and radio-relay have become the primary 
means of communication within the regiment. The only 
tactical wire net remaining is that in the Close Support 
Battery. This net interconnects the forward observers 
and battery and platoon FDCs. Designated channels on 
the division to infantry regiment radio relay circuits 
are reserved for use between the regiment and the Close 
Support Battalions. Additional channels on the infan- 
try-regiment-to-infantry-battalion circuits are reserved 
for use between the Close Support Battalion and its 
batteries. Separate radio relay circuits are established 
between the regiment and the Intermediate Support 
Battalion and between the regimental CP and the di- 
vision CP. 

Prompt, effective close air support is an indispensable 
element of our new amphibious doctrine. Accordingly, 
the M Tables have improved our capability to employ 
close air support as an element of the division’s fire 
support system. The addition of a second forward air 
controller (FAC) to each battalion tactical air control 
party (TACP) has greatly increased our ability to pro- 
vide close air support to infantry battalions. Proper de- 
ployment of these two FACs, in conjunction with the 
ability to use the battalion air liaison officer as a con- 
troller when necessary, will enable the battalion to be 
able to use close air support more quickly and _ fre- 
quently than in the past. 

Our ability to provide all-weather close air support 
to the division has also been increased by the addition 
of a third Air Support Radar Team (ASRT) to the 
Marine Air Support Squadron. Operating under the 
control of the Direct Air Support Center (DASC) these 
teams will ensure that the division, even though fight- 
ing on very broad fronts, will have adequate close air 
support under all conditions of visibility. ‘The addition 
of this third ASRT is of especial significance in con- 
nection with the division’s ability to obtain the precise 
delivery of air delivered atomic muntions at all times. 

The use of atomic munitions in the preparation of 
the objective area, combined with a reduced necessity 
to assault a fortified beach, will reduce the requirement 
for gunfire support from World War II standards. 
Much deeper initial penetrations and deeper beach- 
heads will limit the ability of naval gunfire to support 
the assault and seizure of many objectives. The wider 
dispersal of ships off-shore, as a passive defense measure 
against atomic attack, also limits the amount of gunfire 
support available. As a result of these factors, infantry 
battalions will often be beyond the range of gunfire 
support, or not always have gunfire support ships 
available. 

Therefore, the infantry battalion no longer has its 
own organic shore fire control party (SFCP). Each Close 
Support Battalion now has 2 SFCPs and a Naval Gun- 
fire Liaison Team in the Headquarters Battery. Each 
SFCP has a spotting team and a liaison team. When the 
infantry regiment the battalion is supporting is able 
to use naval gunfire, SFCP are attached to batteries in 
support of battalions that are able to use naval gunfire. 
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If an additional team should be needed, it may be ob- 
tained from one of the Close Support Battalions not 
using its parties. When the FSCP are not being used to 
conduct gunfire they may be used as additional forward 
observer teams with patrols or outposts or to man 
artillery OPs. 

The naval gunfire liaison team which remains at the 
artillery battalion FDC to work in the infantry regi- 
mental FSCC does not contain a naval gunfire liaison 
officer, but only the necessary naval gunfire communi- 
cations personnel. The training and experience of the 
Close Support Battalion CO and his staff will provide 
the necessary degree of competence to properly advise 
the infantry regimental commander on the use of naval 
gunfire support. The fact that the SFCP is an organic 
part of the artillery battalion in training and fighting 
will result in everyone concerned having a much better 
understanding of the capabilities, limitations, use and 
techniques of each of these two fire support arms and 
result in a more efficient and better co-ordinated use of 
them on the battlefield. At division level, a division 
naval gunfire officer remains a member of the division 
special staff. Naval gunfire radar beacon teams are still 
located in the division Communication Company. 

The modern doctrine for amphibious operations and 
tactical atomic warfare has rendered obsolete much of 
our past organization and doctrine for the employment 
of Force (Corps) artillery type units. This has resulted 
from the wide and deep deployment of both friendly 
and enemy forces, the new high order of mobility of 
the Marine division, the rapid tempo and fluidity of 
combat, the need to operate more intimately with di- 
vision artillery and the requirement for readily avail- 
able atomic fire support. These factors have dictated 
that Force artillery have a much higher degree of mo- 
bility, a greater degree of organizational flexibility and 
an inherent ability to work intimately with the various 
elements of the artillery regiment. 

Accordingly, the battalion organization has been 
dropped from Force artillery. All Force artillery units 
are now organized as separate, independent batteries of 
varying calibers and types of weapons. All of these bat- 
teries are either self-propelled or helicopter transport- 
able. All batteries are further subdivided into platoons 
in the same manner as the batteries of the artillery 
regiment. Batteries or platoons are capable of being 
attached to and working with the Close and Inter- 
mediate Support battalions or batteries of the artillery 
regiment. 

Field Artillery Group Headquarters Batteries are in- 
cluded within the Force artillery structure to command 
and exercise fire direction over 2 or more Force artil- 
lery batteries having a common mission. Such groups 
may either operate attached to an artillery regiment, 
or under a Landing Force Artillery Headquarters Bat- 
tery. 

In an operation involving only one division and a 
limited amount of Force artillery, a Landing Force 
Artillery Headquarters Battery may not be present. The 
group would then be the highest echelon of Force artil- 
lery. In this case, the majority of the Force artillery 
would probably be attached to the artillery regiment, 
although some might be retained under the Force com- 
mander’s control. 
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The Force artillery batteries are of the following 
types: self-propelled 155mm gun, self-propelled 8-inch 
howitzer, towed (helicopter transportable) 105mm 
howitzer, self-propelled (truck mounted) Honest John 
rocket and towed (helicopter transportable) Little John 
rocket. These various batteries provide the foreseen 
Force artillery requirements for mobility, range, high 
explosive neutralization and destruction capability and 
atomic delivery capability. Because they no longer 
meet specific needs for fire support, and only serve to 
complicate logistic support, the 155mm _ howitzer and 
4.5-inch rocket have been dropped from the Marine 
Corps artillery organization. 

The self-propelled 155mm gun batteries are organ- 
ized into 8-gun batteries of two 4-gun platoons each. 
Batteries have the same general organizational struc- 
ture as the division’s batteries. The long range (25,000 
yards) of these batteries serves in a considerable meas- 
ure to alleviate the problems brought about by the loss 
of range in the artillery regiment’s weapons. From care- 
fully selected positions, these batteries are able to reach 
out and give powerful reinforcing fires to close support 
batteries and battalions. When moved well forward, 
their range enables them to reach deep into enemy 
territory and provide general support fires for infantry 
regiments or the division. 

The 8-inch howitzer batteries are organized into $ 
platoons of 2 guns each. Because 8-inch howitzers very 
seldom fire battery-type missions, the 2-gun platoon is 
considered adequate for their expected normal employ- 
ment. Whenever battery fire missions for 8-inch how- 
itzers are foreseen or needed, 2 or more platoons can be 
brought together. Or their fires may be massed if the 
platoons are within range of the target. When infantry 
units must operate against an enemy in prepared posi- 
tions, the 8-inch howitzers provide the means for power- 
ful, accurate destructive fire to destroy enemy fortifica- 
tions or field works. Their range (18,000 yards) and 
tremendous power enable them to give decisive rein- 
forcement to Close Support Battalions or batteries. 

The self-propelled full-track mounts of the 155 guns 


Force Artillery Units 
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and 8-inch howitzers give them a battlefield mobility 
far greater than any heavy artillery we have had in the 
past. They are able to go anywhere a tank can go. Their 
speed, both on the road and across country, is many 
times greater than that of the tractor-towed version of 
these weapons. They can go in and out of position in 
a matter of minutes, instead of hours as in the case of 
the towed versions. While they have the same general 
on-carriage traverse as do the towed weapons, in effect 
they have a 360-degree field of fire because of their abil- 
ity to shift guns in position in a matter of minutes in- 
stead of hours. They have a further valuable additional 
ability to act as a direct fire assault gun in support of 
infantry operating against fortified positions or in built- 
up areas. Their vulnerability to counter-battery fire is 
greatly reduced as compared to the towed weapons. 

All of these features add up to make them weapons 
of the highest order of usefulness on our modern am- 
phibious battlefield. Batteries or platoons of 155 guns 
and 8-inch howitzers as appropriate, appear to be suit- 
able normal reinforcement for the fires of close support 
battalions with assault regiments. Other batteries or 
platoons of these weapons may be attached to the In- 
termediate Support Battalion or employed directly 
under regimental control. In an operation involving 
two or more divisions, additional 155mm gun and 8- 
inch howitzer batteries would probably be held and 
employed at force level in task organized artillery 
groups. 

The Honest John and Little John rocket batteries are 
organized as 4 launcher batteries of 2 platoons of 2 
launchers each. The 2-launcher platoon is used for 
the same reason as in the case of the 8-inch howitzer 
platoon. Again, both the battery and platoon FDCs 
are capable of planning for and executing atomic fire 
missions. The Honest John, being truck mounted, has 
a high degree of road mobility. The Little John, being 
helicopter transporable, can go anywhere assault infan- 
try and close support artillery can go. Although these 
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weapons were designed primarily for the delivery of 
atomic munitions, the development of extremely effec- 
tive high explosive warheads for them gives them an 
added utility which will greatly increase their value. 

Rocket batteries will probably be controlled at artil- 
lery regimental level and employed on division mis- 
sions, except when platoons are temporarily assigned 
to a Close Support Battalion for specific missions. In 
large scale operations, some rocket batteries will be re- 
tained at Force level for emp!oyment. 

A limited number of separate 105mm howitzer bat- 
teries are provided in the Force artillery. These bat- 
teries are identical in organization to those found 
in the artillery regiment. Until such time as other 
Force-level helicopter transportable artillery weapons 
are developed, these howitzers provide the means to 
reinforce the division’s artillery in a situation requiring 
helicopter movement. The normal method of employ- 
ment of these batteries will be by attachment to Close 
Support or Intermediate Support battalions to increase 
the division’s helicopter transportable fire support capa- 
bility. 

The Force artillery organization provides us an ex- 
tremely powerful and varied source of fire support to 
meet almost any situation encountered in the am- 
phibious assault. Its organizational structure permits it 
to be rapidly and readily task organized with regi- 
mental artillery units to meet the division’s fire support 
needs. It further permits us, for the first time, to pro- 
vide appropriate Force artillery units to brigade-size 
landing forces. 

In summary, the M Table organization of regimental 
and Force artillery units and of the means for the plan- 
ning, control and co-ordination of artillery, naval gun- 
fire and close air support enhance their ability to sup- 
port Marine infantry in modern amphibious combat. 
Infantry commanders at all echelons will benefit by 
having a greater variety of co-ordinated fire support 
instantly available to meet their needs. US @ MC 





Off We Go! 
@ SomerTiMeEs we reach a point where we wonder if the quality of our men has dropped to a new low, 
and usually some little episode revives our lagging faith. I was at just such a low point in 1944 when I 
was the officer-in-charge of a small group of new Marines (they had just been transferred from Recruit 
Depot) undergoing their training in preparation for an overseas assignment. Part of the required training 
was combat swimming, and we had completed all of it up to the point of the jump from the 20-foot plat- 
form. The young lads were doing quite well when this particular young fellow approached me and said, 


“Sir, I can’t jump, but would you push me?” 


Maj R. B. Thompson 


Your Change, Sir? 


® Iv was 0800 in the quarters of the Marine detachment aboard a battleship in the Pacific in 1945. The 
Marines had completed field day in their compartment and were making last minute touchups on their 


gear before going topside. 


At that time the ship’s Executive Officer, who had been somewhat anti-Marine in the past, was noted 
passing through a section of the compartment that was unoccupied. Although quick in his movements, he 
was observed placing a dime in an inconspicuous spot on the freshly cleaned overhead before leaving. 

A sharp-eyed Pfc, who had noted the Commander’s action, immediately reported this to the First 


Sergeant. 


Later when the inspection party arrived in the compartment, the Exec went to where he had placed 
the dime, reached up and deftly flicked a white-gloved finger on the spot. 

Down came 10 pennies which bounced off his cap and rolled noisily across the steel deck. 

Not a word was said; however, the Exec was noticeably absent in the Marine compartment thereafter. 


Capt J. J. Peeler 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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NEW TURBOROTOR ‘COPTER... 


another Kaman First! 














Kaman Aircraft and Lycoming scored 
a turborotor first when this Kaman 
oa Bi Se HOK helicopter took to the air pow- 
Kaman built the first a 42 es ered by Lycoming’s XT-53, the first 
turborotor helicopter. * U.S. free-shaft gas turbine specif- 
flown anywhere. on _ 5 ically designed as a helicopter power 
, y | plant. 
Kaman leads the field in turbo- 
rotor experience and development 
2 1954 , ne and is proud of the forward steps 
Kaman again pio- © a aes it is taking in the interest of our 
Meered in the helt i National Defense. 
. copter gas turbine 4 
field with this HTK 
powered with twin 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDERS AND ORIGINAL|M 








Standing 
1. WILLIAMS 31. VULTE 61. SULLIVAN 
2. BERRY 32. McCREARY 62. POWERS 
3. SIMMONS 33. CREESY 63. WEITZEL 
4. SINCLAIR or POTTS 34. FELAND 64. HUMPHREY 
5. Unidentified 35. BUTTRICH 65. HOYT 
6. SMITH, W. D. 36. LAY 66. SUTHERLAND or PEARCE 
7. RENO or WATSON 37. FORTSON 67. WHITE 
8. LUDLOW 38. TORREY 
9. LEE 39. DEWEY 
10. HOPKINS 40. DAVIS F 
ll. SOUTH 11. CATLIN In April 1911 at Guantanamajvas m 
i2. MESSERSMITH 42. KEYSER Bay, Cuba, the officers of Col Little). C. 
- renee * nl ton W. T. Waller’s Provisionalgwho is 
; ° . 7 J, i 
15. BEVAN 45. EASTMAN or STURDIVANT Brigade formed the Marine Co 
16. DRUM 46. SUMNER Association. The Brigade wa Gen P 
7. ceased 17. MATTHEWS composed of the Ist, 2d and 3qjissiste: 
18. PO ' i 
reaanen 4S. COSERMAN Regiments, USMC. Because of un#fifying 
19. Unidentified 49. SMITH, H. L. » . Inas 
°0. PEW 50. VOETH avoidable circumstances the organ#jasmt 
21. VAN ORDEN 51. SMITH, J. C. zation was not a permanent ong rate th 
os an or SE WASES 53. eee on and the Association was reorgampnd th 
23. 53. or CY ; nd 
gra h 
24. ROREX 54. CLAPP ized two years later. In recognitio a ) 
25. FARQUESON 55. CUNNINGHAM of the original effort to establish th@oubt 
ae 56. GAWNE Association, the Gazette is privaew of 
“. oo 57. DAVIS leged to publish the above photapecn 1 
28. GREEN 58. THING P th ff 
29. ANCRUM 59. BRANIERD graph of the 91 Brigade oficergh’ © 
30. MEAD 60. DOWNEY who organized it. The photovrap§¥' 'Gns 
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n@jvas made available by MajGen 
ie). C. McDougal, USMC (Ret), 
aljvho is included in the group. LtGen 
pf’. C. Smith, USMC (Ret) and Maj 
aguen P. H. Torrey, USMC (Ret) 
assisted MajGen McDougal in iden- 
inj'ifying the officers portrayed here. 
nijmasmuch as some 46 years sepa- 
negate the gathering of these officers 
dind the publication of the photo- 
omraph, there is a certain amount of 
h@doubt concerning the identity of a 
‘ew of them. These doubts have 
tmpecn indicated either by showing 
erfhe officer as “unidentified” or by 
pllvriting two names for the officer. 
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WISE 
McDOUGAL 
BEAUMONT 
BRECKINRIDGE 
BOOTES 
DELANO 
BROWN 
BANNON 
McKELVEY 
FULLER 


. BARNETT 
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WALLER 


ASSOCIATION 


GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
1911 


Seated 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 





MOSES 
McCOLLOUGH, MC USN 
POWELL 
CHAMBERLAIN 
REED 
WADLEIGH 
BRADMAN 
WILLIAMS 
RHEA 

LANDIS 

BABB 

LITTLE 
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Pa Ivor 1. Sthorsky 
designer and 
Sikorsky 


recently presented May 2. \n 


pioneer heli opter 


enginecring manager of 


Aircraft division of United Aur 
cralt 


derson with Federation Ieronautique 


Internationale certificates attesting to 


records the Mayor set last fall I he 
record-breaking speed and — payload 
carrying flights were made in one. ol 
Sikorsky’s HR2ZS craft. The twin-engine 
cralt established a peed record of 162.7 
mph; flew to more than 12,000) feet 
carrying 11,050 Ibs and carried a pays 


load of 13,250 Ibs to an altitude of more 


7.000 feet 


than 





we The trench Leduc 
ramyet interceptor, has been suc 
The 0.22 
Stovepipe Is 


().22, a super 
SOT 
cessfully test flown nicknamed 


the Flying powered at 


takeotl by 2 turbojet engines with a 
ramjet taking over later, In its initial 
Hights it used only the turbojets. ‘The 
plane has an initial loaded weight of 
13,200 Ibs, 30 per cent of which is fuel 
Nine hundred burners inside the ram 
jet engine consume fuel at a rate of over 


»,000 gallons per hour. The wing has a 
0-degree sweepback the tail surfaces 
are also swept back I he pilot lies 


prone in the plane's plexiglass nose. Its 
present estimated top speed Is Approx! 


mately 2 mach, though engineers have 


estimated that the ultimate top speed 


will be 2.500 miles per hour at altitudes 


in excess of 60.000 feet 
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ea Marine Reserve of VIt 


Oklahoma City, have initiated a program 


8-7 (G) 


ol awarding an ofhcer'’s sword to the 
outstanding Marine Corps NROT( 
vraduate of the University of Oklahoma 


selection will be based on academu 


I hie 


average, naval science grades leadership 


qualities motivation and participation 


im extra-curricular activities 


we Th 


is the first 


Roval 
foreign mitlitary 
Navy 


presentation 


Marines 


ever to 


4] Commando 
unit 
be awarded the Presidential Unit 


I he 


in London by the 


Citation was mace 


Commandant of the 


US Marine ¢ Orps Gen R. Mc Pate 
to the Commandant General, Roval 
Marines, Sir Campbell R Hardy. ‘The 


citation was for the performance of 1] 
Commando in’ Korea, 27 November 
December 1950 
st Mar Dis 
Reservoi 


through 11 while at 


during the 


tached to the 


fighting at the Chosin 


x 1 patent has recently been assigned 


to the General Electric Co. on a radi 
cally new and different method of photo 
recordation which is neither photogra 
phy nor electrophotography as practiced 


I his 


nates the 


today system completely elimi 


chemical processes ol silver 


halide photography and the mechanical 


dust pattern transfer of xerography 


This process, known as electrodyvnamk 


utilizes a photos nsitive screen composed 


of finely divided crystals of a semi-con 


ducting, current amplifying material 


such as cadmium or mercury. sulfide 
This screen produces images in terms of 
electrical impulses which flow through 


I hese 


currents are applied directly to another 


out the image producing ire as 


current sensitive sheet, reproducing the 
Wave 

ew The latest Russian helicopter, the 
Kamov KA-15 (left), made its debut at 
the last Soviet Aviation Day celebra 
trons According to the Newsletter of 


the American Helicopter Society it ap 
pears to seat 4 or 5 passengers and is 
powered by a 575 hp engine. It is 
3-bladed 


rotor 


equipped with a counte! 


rotating, co-axial system and a 


double-finned out-rigged tail 





ew New-type body armor has en 
tested by F/2/8 in training at Vieques 
(above) The new armor combines the 
older upper and lower torso armors inte 
one garment. By utilizing a min 


load-carrying system the need for ya 


pac ks 


packets has been eliminated. He 


rate web belts and ammut ' 


bayonet, canteen, first aid packet 


are attached to a one-inch web belt 
which is an integral part ol the armor 
Ammunition is) carried in packets 
vest Re 
placing ihe pack are 2 pouches on. the 


back of the I hese hold a 


day's rations necessary 


(lipped to the front of the 


vest will 


complete and 


toilet articles. By locating the entrench 


ing tool between the pouches a lower 


silhouette is achieved [hough lighter 


than current armor there has been ne 


loss of protection 





Itra-l nt 


this country bs 


x 1 jet 
has been 
Piaseckt 


ment of 


helicopter the { 
introduced in 
Aircraft. The 
Fairey Aviation of 


craft, a dev ip 
Englar is 
small enough to be stowed in a sta! 
truck 


rotor 


being only 15 feet long 
and & high. I 


mounte n 


military 
vithout feet 


powered by pressure jets 
elimin g 


tail-1 


the ends of the rotor blades 


the need for an anti-torque 


Directional control is achieved 


mounting the rudder in the exhaust 


of the engine. Using low grade fuel. its 


weight is 2,200 
[he cost ot 


helicopter will be about half that of 


maximum loaded 


Top speed is 105 mph 
rent small helicopters. 
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MAJOR COMMANDS 


FRENCH 
oR ON ESERIES ai OE AO RF _—_The Emperor Napoleon 


6 LO SU Aa me SOME 





Imperial Guard ~~ -______________—_Marshal Mortier 





I & Il Army Corps with Heavy Cavalry —______-Marshal Prince Ney 


RT 2 aa ED AN ad i LtGen Count D’Erlon 

Be I a egitentictepinteenieneniteipanipiieetpidictealslaen wat et LtGen Count Reille 
| ee a ee ee 
A ee Ne A TE RR 
Let) a aa mee 











ih le ae, 5 Se nt EEE Tee a Cos SEE a ~Marshal Count Grouchy 


EE EE LS ET el RON LtGen Count Pajol 

Eo Lae a Te a Fe 
III Corps —————______________LtGen Count Kellermann (De Valmy) 
eo NS aoe FF fe 





ANGLO-ALLIED ARMY 
Field Marshal The Duke of Wellington 


ee | Seer OS Lae RO Pans Fetes SET. ~The Prince of Orange 
Be IG so cicceenoitrliesiciien iricicnastics , LtGen Lord Hill 
EY aeictiigetgtapalonisiermnlanenie LtGenThe Earl of Uxbridge 











PRUSSIAN ARMY 


Field Marshal Prince Bliicher von Wahlstadt 
I Corps —. ethics Lcotitnightbies italiane thptolinmbaaenieaaien LtGen von Zieten 
CR LEE 0 hex INO AO Gen von Pirch 
DEE CG inicio poplhegnictimeersints ‘i _.._.LtGen von Thielmann 
SV See Gen Count Biilow von Dennewitz 














KIA,WIA, 
Troops MIA 
Engaged [n Campaign QUATRE Bras LIGNY WATERLOO In Campaign 


Napoleon 124,000 21,000 68,000 72,000 41,000 
Wellington 94,000 $1,000 87,000 68,000 28,500 
Blicher 121,000 52,000 25,000 

(D’Erlon—French) (Colville—English) 

( 20,000 ) ( 19,000 ) 

(Grouchy—F rench) 

( 33,000 ) 
























































By Col H. Nickerson, Jr. 
AUTHOR'S FOREWORD 


i, YA 7] 


Many years of reading on the Waterloo Campaign have convinced me that now is the time to portray, as graphically as possible, 
the dynamic characteristics of the mobile defense, and to illustrate the Principle of War, Economy of Force, as contained in that 
campaign. We who study Adm Mahan are familiar with Napoleonic principles as applied to Sea Power. With the incidental torpedo 
to sink the persisting romantic untruth of Victor Hugo's LES MISERABLES, this study on Waterloo is dedicated to impartially presenting 


5 


a skeleton narrative of this historic 4-day period, leaving your reading to put muscle, sinew and fat on the bones. To judge the work 
of one of the greatest of Great Captains factually is the true method of writing military history. 
All research and documentation of this treatise has been done from narrative and histories which are listed in the bibliography, and 


which are considered to be in the public domain. 


pr RHAPS YOU HAVE READ AND BELIEVED THE STORY 


Victor Hugo related in which he expands a minor 


incident so far as to make it an adequate cause for the 


of the battle of WatrerLoo, During a late phase of 
battle, the French general cavalry charges against 
\llied line took place. Victor 
su believe that the greater part of the French cavalry 


Hugo would have 


is engulfed in a hidden chasm—‘“a hollow way’—a 
istonishing romance. 

You may have read Lord Byron’s Childe Harold on 

G. | Waterloo are the better 


known poetical tributes to the epic battle at WATERLOO. 


Scott's which among 
Whatever has been your past reading on this subject, it 
ile to conclude that probably no military narratives 
er written have been subjected to more criticism than 
ccounts of WATERLOO: one the Gourgaud Narrative; 
ind the other, Napoleon’s Memoirs, dictated or written 
St. Helena 
We are all more or less familiar with what happened 
to Napoleon at Wartrrroo. This study that 


battle in some detail in order that we may learn from 


will view 


the mistakes of the great. 


It all began with the escape of Napoleon sonaparte 


rom the island of Etpa on 25 February 1815—after 
nearly 10 months of exile. Napoleon landed on the 
coast olf France on | March 1815. He again ascended, 


XVIII had 
[he suddenness and violence of a nuclear explo- 
ion is comparable to the shock that his return had 
upon the Congress at Vienna and throughout the states 


unopposed, the throne from which Louis 


Hed 


of Europe. 

On 25 March, a treaty of alliance was concluded by 
which Russia, Prussia, Austria and Great Britain united 
lorces against Napoleon. Each country was to furnish 
180,000 men, one-tenth to be cavalry and a “fair propor- 
tion” of artillery. Great Britain advanced subsidies 


gid 


exceeding 11 million pounds to finance the war. It was 
calculated that within 6 months, a force of 600,000 men 
could be brought together to invade France from every 
side. Napoleon made ready to repel the attack. He re 
solved to do this by destroying the Allied troops assem 
bled in Belgium. 

While the Allied sovereigns were combining their 
means and efforts to unconditionally overthrow him, 
Napoleon was faced with problems, one of which was 
the fact that the Allied armies were at war strength 
Even after necessary deductions, consequent to diver 
sions, such as the irruption from NaApties of Murat, King 
of Naples, into the north of Italy, an efficient Allied 
force of 500,000 men was assembled at different points 
contiguous to the French frontier, with all supplies 
necessary for a vigorous campaign. 

The planning of a campaign and the exercise of 
high command are concerned fundamentally with 
strategic matters. They also are weighted with 
political and other matters. The more significant 
of these matters are national policy, public infor 
mation, psychological warfare, military govern- 
ment and civil affairs. 

FM 100-5 

Napoleon, because of the enthusiasm of his partisans, 
found little difhculty in arranging his civil affairs—even 
After 12 weeks of ad- 
ministration, he appointed a provisional government 
with his brother Joseph as president. On 14 June 1815, 
he was at his headquarters with the Grand Army at 
SEAUMONT, issuing orders to advance on 15 June. Thus, 
he opened the campaign of WATERLOO. 

The Allied armies occupied all of southern Belgium 
and guarded the entire French frontier from the Forest 
of Ardennes on the east to the North Sea ports. At the 
time of Napoleon’s return from Evsa, both British and 


to forming his 8-man cabinet. 
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Prussian troops were in Belgium, the English in the 


new Kingdom of the Netherlands, and Prussians in the 
lower Rhine provinces, bounded by the Rhine, the 
Meuse and the Moselle rivers. Wellington made his 


headquarte1 on 4 April at BrusseLs, and Blucher estab 


lished his headquarters at NAMUR on 17 April Because 


of the direction of their lines of communication, the 
Prussians guarded the eastern part of the line and the 
English Ihe extreme 


right of the Prussian army and the leit of the English 


extended toward the sea coast 


fell nearly at the point where the frontier was crossed 


by the highway from northern France to Brussels 


Blicher watched the frontier from the western limits of 
\leuse River to a 
Wel 


there to 


the rugged Ardennes Forest and the 


point between CHartrror and Mo BINCHE 
i 


lington took up the line of observation trom 
| 


100 miles from east 


I he 


density was not great, even if judged by modern unit 


the sea. The two armies stretched 


to west and 40 miles from north to south troop 


separation in the face of atomuc Capons—an average 
of about 54 men per square mile. Naturally, the masses 
of the VCT¢ grouped around center of communi 


had a 


n line of communications with its ov 


troop 


cation. Ekach army fourfold mission: first, pre 


SCTVE Its O1 ncoun 


try and base ol upplhies; sccond, maintain contact with 


each other for mutual support and to preserve the long 
line of communication for supplies which England fur 


nished the armies throughout hurope; third, maintain 


ability to concentrate lorces quickly at the point of in 
vasion; fourth, keep the entire line under observation, 


watching every approach Napoleon might use 


1 strategic concentration the movement and 


assembly of desionated large forces and necessa) 


logistical upport nlo areas 
tended that will be 


} 


hiich ato asoim 


from 
laune hed. 
FM 100-15 


SIT several 


ype ration 


Napoleon had several choices, frontier 


roads led from France to Brussets. By screening his 


movements behind the line of French frontier fortresses, 


he might attack suddenly alone any one of these axes 
Wellington 


flank 


to England to be of prime importance 


feared the French would strike his right 


He held Ostenp and his line of communication 
He strenethened 


this part of his line At his Brussers headquarters, he 


held heavy reserves which could use radial roads to 
reach OQuUDENARDE, GRAMMONT, ATH, ENGHREN, SOIGNIES 
Nivettes and Quatre Bras: by moving his reserve 
toward the point of attack, and = by putting his othe 
troops in motion, he could assemble “1 ol his entire 
disposable force within 22 hours along the line of 
contact Bliicher could concentrate his whole army 
within 24 hours at Namur, Ciney and LIgce: or, one 


NAMUR, 


course, to concentrate the 


corps at his headquart rs, Within 12 hours. Of 
English on its left and the 
Prussian on its right would take longer—a fact not ove 


looked by Napoleon Allied 


line 


The weakest point of the 
was Its puncture 

However, it was a Napoleonic doctrine o1 principle 
to plan to hit one flank of a line, rather than the center, 
difficulty 
It was 


reinforcing a 


also doctrine to 


had greater 


= 


because the enemy 
flank he did the 


select the flank nearest the enemy's line ol supply or line 


than centel 


of retreat if you defeated him there, he was through. 
Wellington and Bliicher agreed that the initial battle 


would most likely be fought near OUATRE Bras or LiGny, 


and their plans provided for such a contingenc 


Features of the aggressive and dynamic characte 


the mobile defense as we picture it today can be 

in the Allied conduct of this campaign. We can see } 
Wellington and Bliicher used retrograde moveme 
as to fight the decisive b 
After the de 
Welling 


organized his forces at WATERLOO in depth on te 


to preserve their forces so 
on the ground of their own choosing. 
and LIGNY, 


ing actions of OvuatTrReE Bras 


that facilitated his maneuver and Blucher’s entry o 
routes leading into the selected battle area 

His cavalry, supported by horse artillery, constit 
his mobile striking force. His infantry in squares, o1 
irtiliers 


Wat 


ve picture this act 


the villages and buildings, supported bs 


his islands of resistance. These features of the 
Loo Battle will be apparent when 


t little later. 


Now just a word about the combatants. The Bri 
oldiers flushed with recent success in the Penins 
over the same enemy, were confident and prepared 
renew combat. The Prussians were eager and impat 


for revenge, probably anticipating with sullen pl] 


the with the French I he 


were inspired by past battle 


‘ 
encounte! French sol 
honors, and by the gene 
prevalence of thei unconquerable aversion and 
disguised contempt for foreign invaders, national! 


itv and the full realization of the consequence of dete 


Tact (Ss and technique The art and CIOVGCE 
/ 
f 


planning and car) YVinig oul the movement of t GOT 

n action. or in the pre sence of the enen \ as ft 
use combat powe) most eflectivel against thi 
CHEMI tovethe) with shill h] thre MSC OL Personne 


} 


Capon and equipme nit mndividua And wn 


for the most eflective combat roainst the ene 
T™ 20-205 

The tacts ind techniques of the period were b 
iround the 4 main combat arm miantry, cay 
artillery 

[he infantry was armed with muskets with bas 
knot Nn to the | nelish as - Brov 1 Bess He re is one 
count of the accuracy of their musketry with 
arms firing at a 614-loot square target: at 72 vard 


(5.5 per cent at 1O8 vard f 


percentage of hits was 


Rell \ ards the hits Wa 


Thu 


in their defensive 


pel cent; at percentage ol 


vithdrawal of infantry n 


I} per cent a short 


Infants 
Colt 


then the colum: 


difference powell I hie 


vanced in column, or in line, or as skirmishers 


were used to ipproa h the enemy: 


ploved to the maximum to get the greatest front 


} 


for musketry fire power. Thev formed squares to 


cavalry charee In squares or in line awaiting att 


usually while under artillery fire. the infantry rem 


prone They charged with the bavonet against ¢ 


infantry positions. Infantry formations rarely atta 
cavalry. Cavalry could easily cut down intantry ¢ 
deployed in line or in small columns 
Cavalry was organized in 2 tvpes, 
Cavalry, 


500 horsemen on a front of 1,000 yards 


light ind hea 


the French for example, times em] 


Phev chat 


for ex imple 12 


SOTTIE 
at a gallop, in line with intervals; 
1,000-vard front might charge in 24 

The Cuira 


forward slowly at fir 


cavalry ona 


sive lines, each line being a single rank 


type of cavalry) might ride 


lines of columns, increasing speed as thev reache 


point where their own supporting artillery batt 


i 
























ig it round and round. Cavalry 


j 


vended fire. At this point, the enemy fire begun to 


[hey would then charge the enemy iniantrs 
res. As the cavalry passed the squares, their artul 


ising round shot, fired on the infantry 


SG UaTes, 
horse artillery followed up the cavalry charges to 
firing on the iniantrs 


range lor accurate 


he detending artillery set up on the high ground 
ble to get obser ition and range Ihe horses 
tillers were taken from the guns and sent to the 

i the intantry. Lhe new 9-pounders were superiol 
h-pounders. [The 24-pounder howitzer used a 
wv. case containing 140 balls and the 12-poundei 
ver used an 1] Ib. 


ery would fire at approaching cavalry at about 


14 o7. case containing 84 balls. 

inge or closer: at the last moment, the artillery 
tld withdraw to the shelter of the squares This 
Duke of Wellington 
nd if, the cavalry attack was repulsed, the artil 


que Was ordered by the 


ould hurry back to then pieces to fire on the 


eatin Batteries which had their flanks pro 


enemy. 
d by the squares, that is, batteries positioned be 
een squares, could keep their front clear so long as 
\rtillers 


However, there arose a morale 


was almost invulne) 


j 


id ammunition 

tO ontal attack. 
yblem. The 
ing to the square 
nined veteran infantry: Likewise, all but the high 


it of abandoning the guns and with 
vould shake all but the most 


artillervmen would preter to remain within 


of the squares than go back to the guns. 


the gap between the batteries and the 
When 


of the musket at this distance, we 


In some cases 
tbout 100 vards e apply the range 

note 
infantry drew back a short distance, its accun 
When the cavalry outflanked the arti] 
heeled inward to cut down the gun 


musketry if 


shed 
eries, it 
target for deadly 
[he be 
quares whenevei 


presenting a 
olution was 


inge) Wasnt too creat. 


Oy} wedged bets ecn 


the guns 


in and circumstances permitted 
\t Warertoo,. where 100-1 d ga existed gene 
e stuck fast in the mud ; ould not be man 


back to batterv. The terrain on the Enelish 
ted the field of fire. ‘The British artillery also 
rockets with succe These British rockets of 
es existed in several sizes from a large 18 Ib. cat 


and had extreme 


rockets with parachutes, 
m 2.000 to 3.000 vards. 

| British artullerv was the only one of the combat 

1 possessed spherical case shot, later called 

In I815, it w 


yectile « ipable of being used at longer ranges than 


as the only serious man-killing 


OO 5 Under 500 vards range, case shot was used by 


nations with deadly effect, but it was most ineffective 
Although the French had 
ith long fuzes for firing 


d 500 vards range 


sounder howitzer shells fitted 1 
zes over 1,000 vards, round shot was the common 
sed at longer ranges. 

Cavalr ittacked cavalry, heavy svainst heavy, o1 light 
st heavy \ successful English technique used 

vas to guide one’s own horse with 


As the Cuiurassier 


gainst horse 


leaving both hands free. 


ve point, his opponent cut off his sword hand and 


en thrust his sword point into the man’s throat turn- 


needed the close co 


operation of artillery and infantry, since cavalry alone 
was incapable of seizing and holding a point against 


a determined enemy. 


The rapid, secret and efficient concentration of 
troops is one of the elements essential to a success 
ful battle plan. 

Troop Movements — Marches Tactical 

Time and Space Factors 
Napoleon's plan of campaign was to advance un- 
expectedly on the direct road through CHARLEROI to 
Breussers. (Figure 2) This road passed between the 
Blicher. Thus, he would 


He planned to over- 


armies of Wellington and 
strike on the flank of each ally. 
whelm the Prussians and then attack the Anglo-Allied 
army before it could assemble. ‘Thereby, he planned 
to divide the Allies and defeat them in detail. He 
would take Brussets, call upon the Belgians to support 
his cause, annexing the country to France. In addition, 
he planned to lure the small German states to him, 
establishing a buffer zone to disrupt the projected ad- 
vance of Eastern Europe upon France. 

lo mislead the Allies, the entire frontier forces were 
strengthened, with Outposts toward the west tripled. 
Wellington believed the advance would be on his right 
and he did not tie in closely with Bliicher. CHARLEROI 
34 miles south of Brussers. The 
columns of the French army bivouacked the 
night of June I4th; the left (D’Erlon and Reille) 
15,000 at Sotre; the center (Vandamme and Lobau) 
60,000 at Beaumont; the right (Count Gerard) 16,000 
at Puitipprevitir. Napoleon had issued his orders for 


was the crossing point 
three 


the entire army to attack at 3 a.m. 15 June 1815. 

The Allies were not wholly surprised. Both 
possessed abundant secret intelligence. Wellington was 
advised by the Prussian commander at CHARLEROI of 
the great camp fires at Sotre and BeauMont on 13/14 


sides 


June. 

However, no alterations in dispositions were made 
as Wellington French could strike at 
Mons, Cuarceror. The English 
rested unconscious of the direction of the main effort. 


reckoned the 
BINCHE, NIVELLES o7 
Blicher ordered his corps 


Bliicher was warned also. 


commanders to concentrate in the direction of 
Freurvus. (Figure 2) 
We accept Baron de Jomini’s order of battle. The 
total combatants vary slightly 
The tvo Allied armies were constituted differently. 
Nearly half the Prussian infantry and cavalry was hast- 
ily trained, but was of one race and one language; all 
Wellington's 


' 
nonaescl Ipt 


from source to source. 


burned with the desire for revenge 
“villainous 
organizations, some recruits from the new Kingdom of 
the Netherlands; only about 1% were British, many of 


whom were recruits, as well as Wellington's Peninsular 


army” was a collection. of 


veterans who had not been shipped off to America. He 
had about half his authorized amount of artillery. “The 
worst army ever brought together” — Wellington. 

The strength of the 3 armies at the opening of the 
campaign was: Wellington, 94,000; Blicher, 
about 121,000; Napoleon, varying estimates from 121,- 
00 to 124,000. Napoleon's force was the flower of the 
French Army, made up of soldiers who had gone 
through the campaigns of Germany and France, and 
24 were veterans, réturned from Russian and German 
prisons. All were fervently devoted to Napoleon, filled 


about 
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Figure 1 


with absolute hatred for their foes and confident of 


their own invincibility. Napoleon lacked) numbers 
The disparity of force could have been overcome by 
the delay of a few weeks, thus giving him sufficient 
troops to create a powerlul diversion on either Well 
ington’s right or Bliicher’s left. This delay, however, 
would have brought other powerful Allied armies to 
bear on the French border. It was not the first advance 
by Napoleon against numerical superiority— but it was 
his last 

Napoleon knew generally the Composition and posi 
tion of the enemy's corps, the Prussians from CHAR 
Lerot to Lircr, and the Anglo-Allies between Atu and 
Mons and 


Beossecs with advanced guards towards 


Pourney. (Figure 1) 


Movement to Contact, 15 June — First Day 


Ihe French success depended on speed crossing the 
frontier at dawn on the 15th. On the left, Reille’s 
corps actually crossed the SAMBRE River and gained the 
road to his objective, GosseLies. (Figure 2) On the 
right, Gerard, having a longer march over very poor 
roads, arrived at CHatecet, and failed to capture the 
road to Gitvy, his objective. The center was late leas 
ing camp, but carried CHARLEROI at noon. Thus, began 
the series of delays, the sum total of which ruined 


Napoleon's brilliant WATERLOO campaign. 


CHARLEROI gave the French access to the 2 important 
roads which diverge from it—the one running north to 
Brussecs, the other running northeast through Fleur 
Us, SOMBREF to GemMBLOUX. About 10 miles north of 
CHARLEROI on the BrusseLs road was QUATRE Bras, and 
at an equal distance on the eastern road was SOMBREF, 
and through these two villages ran a fine east and west 
road connecting NAMUR with NIVELLES. 


Ihe ground bounded by these 3 roads was called the 
FLeEURUS TRIANGLE which was about 10 miles on a side, 
and was the key to Napoleon's future operations, since 
the NAMUR-NIVELLES road served as the communications 
between the Allies. If the French held QuAtRE Bras and 
SOMBREF or LicNy (Figure 3), the communication be 
tween the Allied armies was severed and would necessi- 
tate falling back to another position in the rear, pos- 
sibly on the line Wavre—Monrt Sr. JEAN. 

Wellington and Blicher fully realized the importance 


of this position. At 3 p.m. on the 15th, the Prussi: 4s 
had one corps near the vital ground; but, except for « \¢ 
Dutch-Belgian Division, not one man of Wellingto ‘s 
army was within reach of it 

Napoleon waited tor his center to close on CHARLES 
He planned to attack the Prussians retreating in 1 \¢ 
direction of FLeurus, and also to push his left up ¢ 
BRUSSELS road to seize OuATRE Bras and cut off the P: 
sians from the English. However, he had to reinfo: 
Reille to eject the stubborn Prussian from Gosseirs. 4 
well-conducted retreat by Steinmetz in the direction of 
Frecurus left the road open to BRrussets, so far as Pi 
sians were concerned 

Reille, with D’Erlon in support, was to advance ali 
Marshall Ney arri 


from Paris and Napoleon gave him command of the lett 


the Brusseis road. About 7 p.m., 
column with orders to continue the advance toward 
BRUSSELS. 

On the right, the Prussians had checked the French 
center in its advance on Fieurus. The Prussians succe 
ively defended at Gitty and Cuatecer; dropping back 


on Frevurus. The arrival of Steinmetz’ brigade at Sr. 


\MAND about Il p.m. (Figure 3) completed the con 
centration of the Prussian corps. 

Zieten’s retreat, the assembling of his corps scattered 
over the length of more than 40 miles, the retarding of 
the numerically superior French over the distance of 
15 miles, from daybreak until late at night, is a model of 
Meanwhile, on the left, the 
head of Ney’s troops drove in the outposts of Perpon 


retrograde movements. 


cher’s Dutch-Belgian infantry division at FRAsNEs, but 
were checked by the artillery fire of Prince Bernhard’s 
brigade as it rapidly grew dark. 

The first day ended with the French short of FLeurus 


on the right and at Frasnes, a village 2 miles south of 


Figure 2 
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) arRE Bras. Ney’s column was scattered: 35,000 men 
‘ere not yet across the river. Hours would be required 
, get the troops together for action. 

Wellington at Brussets had no real knowledge of the 
‘y's activities. About 5 p.m. he ordered his troops to 

semble and be ready to march. After a dispatch from 
sliicher, received just as he was leaving for the Duchess 

Richmond's ball, he issued a second order directing 

concentration of his troops in the direction of 
Nivecces. (Figure 3) This was about 10 p.m., and he 
ent off to the ball. 

During the night of June 15th, (2 a.m. the 16th) 
Wellington's army commenced moving to the support 
1 his ally, a full day after the enemy's attack. 

Zieten’s masterful retreat and the prior orders and 
disposition of the Prussians gave Blicher a more tavor- 
ible situation than his ally, Wellington. Pirch was at 
\fazy, 4 miles from Someprer, by dark; Thielmann was 

Namur, 10 miles further off. Each had orders to ad- 
vance on Licny at daybreak—they could be there in 2 to 

However, through a misunderstanding ol 
sulow’s corps was at Lircre 60 miles away. 


) hours 
orders, 
Blucher needed those 30,000 for the battle on the 16th. 
Between 3 a.m. and 4 a.m. on June 16th, 3 armies were 
moving to effect their concentrations. The French were 
collecting troops together. Ney on the left commanded 
2 corps; Reille’s and D’Erlon’s with Kellermann’s re- 
erve cavalry: he was ordered to seize and occupy 
Ovatke Bras, prepared for further operations. On the 
right, Grouchy commanded Vandamme’s and Gerard's 
corps with the 3 remaining corps of reserve cavalry: he 
was to take SoMBREF; push out an advance guard to 
GrEMBLOUX; reconnoiter roads, especially to NAMUR; and 
establish contact with Ney. Lobau’s corps was in reserve 
at the road junction near CHARLEROI, prepared to move 
in either direction. Two battles on the 16th of June 
were fought simultaneously—QuaATRE Bras and Licny. 


QUATRE BRAS—Second Day 
Mass is essentially a combination of manpower 
and firepower, and is not dependent upon num- 
hers alone; the effectiveness of mass may be in- 
creased by superior weapons, tactics and morale. 
FM 100-5 
During the night, Prince Bernhard’s brigade retained 
Quatre Bras. About 4 a.m. Perponcher’s division from 
NiveLies closed, battalion by battalion. About 5 a.m. 
Gen Perponcher arrived and proceeded to drive in the 
French outposts. About 6 a.m., the Prince of Orange ar- 
rived, took command and continued the skirmish until 
his troops reached the heights of Frasnes. The action 
ended with the Prince establishing his line about one 
mile north of the village. About I] a.m., the Duke of 
Wellington arrived. He had left Brussers at 8 a.m. and 
had found the French motionless at FRAsNes and appar- 
ently not in great strength. Being of the opinion that 
nothing serious could happen here, and learning that 
the mass of the French Army was moving on the Prus- 
sians, he conferred with Blucher and Gneisnau in a 
windmill (Bussy), between Licny and Bry. From their 
vantage point, they could study the French dispositions 
on the plain below them and on the heights beyond. 
[he commanders agreed that Napoleon would make his 
main attack against the Prussians. The Duke agreed to 
move to act as reserve for Bliicher. “Well, I will come, 
provided I am not attacked myself.” 
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Figure 3 


As the scattered French collected, Ney went forward 
and reconnoitered, issuing orders for D’Erlon to ex- 
pedite his movement. After an exchange of letters and 
dispatches, by about 11 a.m., it became clear to Ney that 
he was to unite his 3 corps (Reille’s, D’Erlon’s and Kel- 
lermann’s cavalry) and attack the force in front of him. 

Ney abstained from any vigorous attack, but pushed 
forward his light troops, awaiting D’Erlon’s arrival. The 
Prince of Orange made ready to hold QuaTRE Bras un- 
til the reinforcements, expected momentarily, could ar- 
rive from Brussecs and Nivetces. At about 2 p.m. Ney 
waited no longer and attacked in force. The Prince ol 
Orange gave ground before the superior numbers. 


While the remissness of Ney and Grouchy threatened 
Napoleon's plan, the Allies, especially the Prussians, re- 
assembled quickly. Only Biilow, coming from Lirce, 
could not reach the battle area until the night of the 
16th and 17th. The main body of the Prussians (3 
corps, about 90,000) was between Bry (Figure 5) and 
TONGRINES (a small town 2 miles east of SoMBREF), at 
10 a.m. 16 June. 


On the 15th, Napoleon had planned for Ney to be at 
Quatre Bras and Grouchy at Somsrer, both pivots of 
all his later movements. He calculated that, at day- 
break on the 16th, Ney and Grouchy would advance on 
the verbal orders they had received and take QuATRE 
Bras and Somprer. Nevertheless, at 8 a.m., Napoleon 
sent Flahaut, his aide-de-camp, to Ney to reiterate the 
formal order to march hastily on Quatre Bras, take up 
a strong position there, to reconnoiter the 3 roads, and 
to push out a strong infantry division with the light 
cavalry of the guard on Marsalis (a small town between 
Titty and Bry on the road to NAMurR). Finally, Ney 
was to make contact with Grouchy. These orders 
reached GosseLigs at about 11] a.m.; Ney had already 
joined the advance guard of Reille’s corps near FRASNE 
and did not receive them immediately. 

Traveling from CHARLEROI to Brussets (Figure 3) 
and arriving at the last of the houses on the heights of 
FRASNES, one could see the high road traversing a vast 
undulating and wooded plain, on which, 3 miles farther 
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Figure 4 


north at the crossroads (Figure 4 tood a group of 


farm buildings Ihis was Ovuatre Bras Between 


heassis and Ovatrre Bras, there were no hedges or 


itch orth mentioning, except in the valley which 
divided the French and English positions. Here stood 
the manor house and farm buildings of GEMIONCOURT. 
North of this valley the only hedges were those border 
ing the tsolated house standing on the east side of the 
250 vards south of the farm buildings at 


BRUSSELS road 


Ovuarer Breas. On the west side was the Woop or Bossu, 


extending northeast to the 


NIVELLI 
clearing near Ouatre BRAS 


2,000 vards southwest by 
Namur road, leaving only about 150 yards of 
It was clear for 500 yards 
west ol GrEMIONCOURT. A small stream flowed to the east, 
rust north of Gemioncoury and formed a pond 14 mile 
east ol the CHartrror road. The deepest part of the 
valley was about 200 yards wide, bordered by hedges, 
impassable to mounted troops. Infantry could move 
only im single file. A mile southeast of GEMIONCOURT 
was PIFRMONT, a small farm town 


Phe ground slope s gradually from Frasnes north 


ward to within 14 mile of the GemMi1oncourT stream 
where it ascended, forming a ridge about 500 vards 
south of the stream (marked by a road on the west) 
Phe ground on the north side of the stream rose abrupt 
ly. The hedge on this low ridge afforded concealment 
North of here the 


Bras, the highest 


from the higher ground to the south 


ground slopes gently up to Quarri 
point of this shallow basin. ‘The Bossu Woop was gen 
erally passable by cavalry in extended order, and artil 
lery batteries could move about. The fields were cov- 
ered with wheat ana rve grass as high a man’s shoul 
der, and concealed in the undulating ground even 
mounted troops 
Phe French had pushed the Dutch troops into the 
Bosst Woop with a part of Bachelu’s division well ad 
PIERREPONT. A Dutch battalion held 
British 
%) 


2:30 p.m.) to 


vanced toward 
GEMIONCOURT against several French attacks 
(about 
Picton’s 5th Inf 
NAMUR and 
swung into line near PIERMONT. (Figure 4). 


reinforcements arrived in time 
bolster the weakening Dutch troops. 
Div marched past Quatre Bras toward 
Wellington, returning from a meeting with Bliicher, 
ordered a British regiment to hold GEMIoNCcOoURT which 
was still being defended by a Dutch battalion led by 


Perponcher and the Prince of Orange. However, the 


French arullery fire and the assault of light troops ¢ 
ried Gi 


ter of the French position 


HMONCOURT about ) p.m and it became the ce 


Shortly alter a light brigade of Dutch-Bele 


cavalry entered the field, but 


) p INl., 
was routed by Pire’s | 
cers, who pursued them along the highway tow 
Ovatre Bras, forcing Wellington back also. The D 
succeeded in reforming this cavalry near the crossroa 
On the 
failed to push across the Namur road and cut the All 


British left, the French took PirrRMoni 
communications with Licgny Nev now had the 
which the 
treme left occupied the southern portion of the Wor 


Prince of Orange desired to hold. His 


oF Bossu, his center at GEMIONCOURT, his right secure 


PIERMON’) Nev was not able to go tarther All alo 


his front ran a narrow valley bordered on each side bs 


hedgerows that sheltered skirmishers who preceded | 


attack columns. The plateau back of Grxttoncot Rt 


well suited for artillerv. Wellington, on the north end 


of the valley had his extreme lett in the thicket Opposite 


PIERMONT, near the Namur road: thence his line ran 


along the south side of the Namur road as fat 


Quatre Bras; and in Ovatre Bras and the Woon « 
Bossu were the Dutch-Belgians. 
Duke of 


BRAS 


Phe corps of the Brunswick took up 


between the CHarLerre 


right-front of OUATRI 
road and Perponcher’s division 

Picton’s Allied left was 
Likewise, a French batt 


arrival on the greeted by 
heavy French artillery fire 
on the heights west of Gewioncourt and the skirmishe 
poured a continuous fire into the Brunswickers on Pir 
ton’s right 

Only by personal example could the Duke of Br 
wick hold his raw troops in place 

Nev commenced his general attack. Preceded by the 
strong line of skirmishers, supported by very destructive 
artillery fire from the heights, 2 columns of French u 
fantry descended the valley east of GEMIONCOURT: We 
ington met this attack. Picton, less one regiment, was 
ordered to advance 
other, the 


tated and 


As the opponents « losed with eacl 


French fire slackened, the thin ranks he 


] 


became disordered [he British charged 


with their bayonets and routed them 

Meanwhile, on the western side of the CHaris 
road, things had gone very differently. The French bat 
tery on the Gremioncourt heights fired continuously o1 
the Brunswick troops. French infantry appeared, sup 
ported by cavalry, along the edge of the Bosst: Woo! 
At the same time, cavalry began 
CHARLEROI road. After a futile charge, the Duke 
Brunswick attempted to withdraw his infantry towa 
He was killed attempting 


(Pire) pursued vigorous 


the English across the road 
this maneuver. The French 
toward Quatre Bras until the head of the column 
staggered by the fire of the 92d Highlanders just sout 
of Quatre Bras. However, the impetus of the Fren 
carried them on, nearly capturing Wellington in t 
streets of QUATRE Bras 

The melee that followed found the English squat 
equal to the situation and the French Lancers fled 
ward the French position. Thus ended Ney’s first get 
eral attack. It had swept away the Dutch-Belgians a1 
Brunswickers, but not the British regiments. At tl 
point Kellermann arrived from CHARLERor with 1,9 
French heavy cavalry. 
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moving down the 


aaa 











[he battle then became one of excellent French arul- 
y and cavalry against excellent Allied infantry; but 
ipported, the Brunswick and Dutch-Belgian cavalry 
vorthless. The Allied artillery was entirely domi- 
ted by the superior position and quality and numbe1 
the French guns. The French infantry (D’Erlon’s 
ps being absent) operated on the extreme flanks, and 
of little use in the main struggle for the CHARLEROI 
aad. Part of the English infantry was subjected to al- 
ost continuous destructive French artillery fire. The 
respite was when their own cavalry charged. Pic- 
however, did the unprecedented: he attacked cav- 
with infantry. A chain of squares was formed con 


ting QUATRE Bras with the woods Opposite PIER- 
Phe French horsemen charged these squares on 

everal or all laces at once, but tailed to break a single 
ue. Atter the cavalry charges, the artillery fire be- 
gan, and the French light troops took up their musketry 


from behind the hedgerows. The British were neat 


ly out ol ammunition; the French charges continued. 
When the cavalry was again withdrawn, and the artil- 
ery again fired on the squares; the situation for the 
English became critical. On their right, the Woop oF 
Boss is almost wholly held by the French who were 


oncentrating infantry and artillery to turn the British 
nk, seize OuATRE Bras, and cut off the line of retreat 

»B his. The British left was hard pressed at Prer- 

The British center was thinned and nearly out of 
immunition. This was the situation about 5 p.m. with 
tlmost > hours of daylight remaining. 

British remforcements consisting of 6,000) infantry 
as well as an encouraged Brunswick in- 
Allied center and left. The 
9th British regiment was positioned east of the CHAR- 


! 
ind 1¥2 guns, 


strengthened the 


The rest of this British brigade moved into 
Woop. 


Nev also received reinforcement; 1,400 cavalry. He 


ot road 


he space between the road and the Bossi 


ull greatly impressed with his infantry inferiority 

ent D’krlon a pre-emptory order to support him 
thout delay. He prepared another general attack 

the English center, and for this purpose, massed 
cavalry in great strength along both sides of the 
CHARLEROL road. 

[he attack, when launched, completely rolled up one 
Britisl 
pending 


of Orange 


regiment, the 69th, because the warning of the 
cavalry charge was disregarded by the Prince 
\nother, the 30th, just had time to form a 
However, the cavalry that rolled up the 69th 
Regiment went on to Ouatre Bras where it was deci- 
mated by recently arrived artillery postioned to enfilade 
the CHARLEROI road 
Sometime after 5 p.m. Ney was watching this attack 
ind impatiently awaiting D’Erlon’s arrival, when he re- 
message of 2 p.m. to “drive off vigor- 


and bring his 


ceived Napoleon's 
ously whatever might be before him,” 
lorces toward Licny to aid in enveloping the Prussians. 


Nev could do no more than continue cavalry attacks. 


Kielmansegge’s Hanoverians and a Brunswick bat 
talion strengthened the British left. and the British and 
Brunswick infantry on the right held the position be- 
tween the Cuarteror road and the Bossu Woop against 
the French advance. It was about 6 p.m. when Ney 
seemed checked all along the line, that he received Na- 
poleon’s urgent order, sent from Licgny at 3:15 p.m., 


stating that the battle hung in the balance and telling 
him (Ney) to move immediately on the flank and rear 
of the Prussians. The messenger had taken it upon him- 
self, in the name of the Emperor, to order D’Erlon’s 
corps to Ligny. Ney, learning of this, ordered D'Erlon 
to return toward QuatTRE Bras with all speed 

But it was already too late. Two Brunswick inlantry 
battalions and a brigade of artillery from Brussets came 
to Wellington's support. The Ist British Div, about 
4,000 men, arrived trom Nivecres. Wellington then 
outnumbered the French guns. The Ist and 2d Brigades 
of Guards went into action in the Bosst Woop and 
drove the French out into the open ground. The French 
cavalry charged, but to no avail. The British on the 
left dislodged the French trom PirrMonr and its en 
closures. With night falling, the worn center was led 
forward by Wellington against the French. Ney with 
drew his entire force to the heights of FrAsNes. Welling- 
ton occupied the line, Woop or Bossu, GEMIONCOURT 
and PieRMoNT. At about 9 p.m., the battle having been 


lost, D’Erlon joined Ney with the | Corps. 


LIGNY—Second Day 


The first demand in war is decisive action, Com 
manders inspire confidence in subordinates by 
their decisive conduct and their ability to gain ma 
terial advantage over the enemy. A reputation for 

success in a leader fosters morale. 

FM 100-5 

Shifting our attention now to the east, Napoleon ar- 
rived near Frevurvs at 11 a.m., and received informa 
tion of the new delay before QuatRE Bras. Then Na 
poleon reiterated his order to Ney to attack Quatre 
Bras vigorously with the understanding that 8,000 of 
Ney’s men should march on MARBAIS as soon as he re- 
ceived “execute” via Gen Flahaut. Napoleon ascended 
the wind mills at FLeurts to reconnoiter the Prussian 
corps defending the Nivettes-NAMUR road. 

The terrain (Figure 5) around Frecres and Licny 
was an undulating plain, broken up abruptly 114 miles 
north of FLeurvs by a deep semicircular ravine which 
started west of St. AMANb, passed by that village, to 
Licny, then “it circled around at the foot of a plateau 
on which was found the town of Bry.” Blucher put his 
army behind the ravine, the two flanks being covered 
by Licny and St. AMANp, and the front by the little 
stream which rises near St. AMANb. It was only a brook, 
but the north bank was 2 feet higher than the south 
side, increasing the crossing difficulty. South of here the 
country was open, affording good fields of fire. The mass 
of Bliicher’s troops were between Bry and the ravine, 
covered by many batteries. The flanks resting on St. 
AMANp and Licny were protected by troops deployed in 
the gardens of these 2 villages. Fruit trees hid all but 
the church and taller houses from view from the brook. 
High standing wheat crops hid ditches and served to 
conceal troops. 

The strategic importance of holding the northeast 
apex of the FLeurus TRIANGLE was great, especially if 
Wellington held Quatrs Although 
the approach to the Prussian position was difheult, 
Bliicher’s position was tactically weak. The heights be- 
hind Freurus were much greater than those on the 
north of the valley. Napoleon could see every enemy 
movement. His batteries could reach all parts of the 


sRAS, 6 miles away. 
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Prussian position and could cover every approach which 
reserves must use to reach the villages. The terrain on 
the French side lent itself to the assembling and the 
concealing of masses of troops 

AMAND LA 
The main 


Zieten’s I Corps had occupied Bry, Si 


Haye, St 
body was on the height close to the windmill of Bussy 


AMANbD and LIGNy at about & a.m 


Battalions were in the villages in support; the cavalry 


watched the French movements. At about |] a.m 
Pirch’s corps formed its infantry as reserve along the 
NIVELLES-NAMUR road from the Otp ROMAN road _ to 
Somprer. Its cavalry was in reserve behind NAMuR. Its 
artillery joined Zieten’s. At about Thiel 


mann’s IIl Corps covered SOMBREF via the road junction 


12:00 noon, 


I hese dispositions were laid out under the 
present 


to BALATRI 


assumption that Bulow’s would be 
Bliicher’s plan was to hold until Wellington joined 


Julow from GEMBLOUX. 


Corps 


from Quatre Bras or 

Vandamme’'s corps, which was destined to fight at 
Licny, had spent the night in the woods south of 
It was about 11:00 a.m. before these French 


About noon 


FLEURUS 
troops took up position before the town. 
the light troops occupied FLeurus without resistance 
and the main body of the French Army moved up. (Fig 
The left column (Vandamme) was to take St 
fronted on Licny; thi 


ure 5) 
AMAND; the center (Gerard) 
right, under Grouchy, comprised of Excelmans’ and 
Pajol’s cavalry corps faced the villages of BALATRE and 
SOIGNEI The Imperial Guard was in reserve on thy 
left of Freurvus and Milhaud’s Cuirassiers were on the 
right. Lobau’s VI Corps was in reserve near CHARLEROI! 

Between noon and 2 p.m., Napoleon made a second 
carelul reconnaissance and decided to assault the Pru 
sian right, driving them away from the English, and 
seizing the Namur road near its intersection with the 
Otp RoMAN Roap. He ordered Ney 


operate by moving from Quarre Bras on the enemy's 


(2 p.m.) to co 
right and rear. The attack was ordered for 2:30 p.m 
Vandamme's charge carried St. AMAND, routing 3 bat 
talions that occupied it. However, the French were 
thrown back by heavy grape and cannister fire when 
The Prus 


sians succeeded in retaking and holding the lower part 


they attempted to move out toward LIGNy. 


of the village. During this period, the artillery on both 
The French guns were very 
reinforcements as they ap 


sides fired continuously. 
effective against Prussian 
proached the villages. Vandamme’s second attack dis- 
lodged the Prussians and St. AMAND remained in 
French hands. 

In front of Licny, the artillery forced the defenders 
to seek shelter behind stone walls until Gerard’s advanc- 
ing columns were observed. The Prussian skirmishers 
took positions to meet Gerard, and a Prussian column 
deployed and took up a well sustained fire. Their 
musketry stopped the attack 3 times before a second and 
third French column advanced. But they could pene 
trate nowhere. 

In the eastern part of the field a succession of inde 
cisive actions took place. The Prussian left was not in 
Napoleon’s plan. 

The French held St. AMANb, but could not advance 
toward Licny. St. AMAND LA Haye was taken. Bliicher 
reacted to this, and ordered Pirch’s II Corps to retake 


the town. He then assembled strong forces to take 


WaGNELE, fearing the loss of his right flank and his com- 
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BATTLE OF LIGNY 
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Figure 5 


munications with Wellington 

Pirch, at great cost, drove out all the French except 
from one large walled building which linked this vil 
lage with St. AMANb. Gen Gerard was killed here, but 
the Prussians were forced to withdraw. Bliicher him 
self went to this part of the field, summoned reserves 
and poured in battalion after battalion. A crisis else 
where finally called him way, but not before he had 
spurred home the charge that carried St. AMAND La 
Hayr, and it was held by the Prussians. However the 
simultaneous Prussian attack on WAGNELE failed. They 
took the town, but encountered severe fire from French 
skirmishers in the thick high grain beyond as they at 
tempted to deploy. Disorder and confusion followed. 
\ French column charged and retook the village, but 
they too could not pass beyond it. The fighting around 
these villages continued. St. AMAND La Haye changed 
hands 4 times. Only St. AMANpD remained constantly 
Reinforcements of 
Blicher nearly denuded his left and center. 


both sides were sent in 
The artil 
lery of each combatant took a heavy toll, especially of 


French. 


the Prussian columns moving up the slopes to reach 
the towns. Action here was indecisive. 

In the center, after his first attack on Licny failed 
Gerard advanced 2 columns simultaneously: one against 
the churchyard in the village center, and the other 
The skirmishers 
sneaked up through the tall grain unnoticed and quick 
lv secured the outer gardens and enclosures of the vil 
lages. In the hand-to-hand conflict that followed the 
Prussians gave ground at first, but rallied. New troops 
The Prussians succeeded 


against the lower end of the village. 


joined the fight on both sides. 
in holding their own; even gained ground. The arriy 
of Jagow’s brigade about 4 p.m. drove the French out 
\s the Prussians formed column and advanced from 
LicNy, they met several French columns. There was no 
room to deploy. For a half-hour musket fire in this 
confined space caused severe losses to each side. Con- 
fused by a rumor that the French had carried th 
churchyard from the rear, the unexpected firing hea: 
in that direction, and a blast of grape from their fron 
the Prussians fell back into the village streets. The r 
inforced French followed closely. The struggle that fo 
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ed was epic. Streets were crammed with combatants, 
id and wounded. Many houses were on fire. Those 
were not were the scenes of bitter and savage fight- 
[he artillery on both sides added its tremendous 
nonade to the fight, starting many new fires in 
‘) Ihe battle raged, indeterminate, for hours. 
h side fed in fresh troops. That part of Licny east 
the stream was held by the French. The west was 
tiv in Prussian hands. 
Klicher was expecting either Wellington or Bulow. 
ic kept putting in his reserves until he had only one in- 
| brigade left. He did not move this brigade because 
vould leave his center bare. 
Napoleon watched from the FLeurus heights. At 6 
m., he advanced the Imperial Guard (20,000) and 
\filhaud’s Corps of heavy cavalry and 8 regiments of 
‘irassiers, all fresh troops, to strike the Prussian de- 
ected center. He had maneuvered them very decep- 
ely, and the Guards were passing over the LIGNy 
at the north end of the village, when Van- 
mme’s messages about an unidentified column ap 
oaching the French left rear reached him. 
Vandamme’s message stated further that Gerard's di- 
ion had withdrawn from the attack to face the new- 
sners, and that he would have to evacuate St. AMAND 


tream 


iless reserves were moved to face the advance of this 
column. 
Waris bound by a chain of human infirmity 
Clausewitz, ON WAR, Book III, Chapter 16 
Napoleon was surprised since he expected only Ney’s 
ce to advance on the Prussian right and rear. He 
koned this new column might be a diversion by 
He arrested his own attack and sent out 


\ 
vy 


ellington. 
les to reconnoiter 


was also confused. maneuver ol 


Blicher The the 
(,uards had appeared like a retreat when coupled with 
Gerard's withdrawal of guns. Blicher was assembling 

ivailable battalions to assault the French left when 
the D’Erlon column appeared and threw out its left 
ink cavalry to skirmish with the Prussian cavalry on 
the extreme right. Prisoners told Blicher that the 
vhole of D’Erlon Corps was at hand. Then this column 
halted, hesitated, and withdrew as it had come. Ney’s 
recall order had reacher D’Erlon just as Napoleon’s aid 
told D'Erlon the presence of his I Corps in this part of 
the field was unlooked for. So they marched back to 
join Ney too late to help at Quatre Bras, and at the 
exact time Vandamme needed it for a decisive blow. 
[his happened about 6:30 p.m. 

lo Blicher this turn of events was most welcome; 
and he went on preparing to attack the French left. 
Napoleon was aware of Blicher’s actions, and did not 
order the Guards to advance from their position along 
the stream just north of Licny. 

With Gerard's supposed slackening of effort, Thiel- 
tiann pushed up his single remaining cavalry brigade 
ind artillery. An artillery duel began. Excelmans’ 
French cavalry charged from the east side of the 
Firurus-Licgny road and routed Thielmann, pursuing 
him to Point pu Jour. The French were thus in a 
dangerous salient between the Prussian artillery at 
PONGRINES and TONGRINELLE and the infantry to their 
‘elt and front. They withdrew from this part of the 
field. 


The fighting in the village of Licgny continued. No 


quarter was asked or granted by either side. At about 8 
p.m., both Vandamme and Gerard requested Napoleon 
to send reinforcements. Gneisenau, Bliicher’s Chief of 
Staff, was notified that Licgny could not be held much 
longer and Blicher learned that ammunition at Sr. 
AmMAND La Haye was exhausted. Bliicher ceased his 
preparation to attack the French left, and ordered the 
present ground held by bayonet. Napoleon, at about 
8:30 in the growing darkness, finally ordered the attack 
which D’Erlon’s appearance had suspended. 

The Imperial Guards quickly turned the flank of 
LicNy. The Prussians prepared to make an orderly 
withdrawal from Licny under cover of the darkness and 
rain which was falling. This they were able to do suc- 
cessfully even in the face of the efforts of the French. 
Prussian cavalry attacks in the darkness failed to throw 
the French back. Blicher notified Wellington that he 
was forced to retreat. A few troops remained at Bry 
and SompreF to hold the road connecting them. Noth- 
ing in the nature of a rout took place at any point in 
the Prussian line. In the process of leading a cavalry 
charge, Blicher’s horse was killed under him, and he 
was disabled for the day—hors de combat. For 10 min- 
utes he was surrounded by the French without their 
knowing it. His aide brought him out. ‘Thus the con- 
duct of the retreat fell upon his Chief of Staff, Gneise- 
nau. This prompt and orderly retrograde on the line, 
SOMBREF-Wavre, parallel with the QuATRE Bras—-Mont 
St. JEAN line on which Wellington must retire (Figure 
3) assured the junction of the armies which Napoleon's 
plan sought to prevent. 

The French attempted no pursuit. Napoleon went 
back to Fieurus for the night. The French rested: 
Vandamme in the north of St. AMANb; Gerard in front 
of Licny; the Imperial Guard on the heights before 
sky; Grouchy’s cavalry before Somprer; and, Lobau in 
rear of Licny. 

The Prussians alone were active during the night, 
using the cover of darkness to move northward to 
Wavre.° The French, British and Netherlanders rested 
quietly until daybreak. 

Central Personalities 
Man is the fundamental instrument of war. 
FM 100-5 

Before developing the action of 17 June and the Bat- 
tle of WATERLOO on June 18th, it is well to reflect for a 
moment on the character and personality of the com- 
manders we have already seen in action during these 
preliminary operations. 

The Duke of Wellington was in the prime of life, 
having just passed his 46th birthday. He had never 
fought Napoleon before, but he had met and defeated 
his marshals. His career was one of almost uninter- 
rupted success. He had had vast field experience against 
French soldiers. He lacked military imagination, but 
he could decide what was best to do under existing 
circumstances, and he based his decisions on practical 
considerations. Sentiment did not cloud or hinder his 
common sense. Although judged a cautious officer, his 
pre-eminence over all British and German officers was 
unquestioned. 

The amount and value of Prussian co-operation is 
evident, but we have already noted Wellington's difh- 
culty at QuATRE Bras and his non-assistance of the Prus- 
sians at Licny. 
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hard charging Hussar and a 
blessed with Gneisenau as his 


Biucher was a gallant 
very loval ally. He wa 
Chiet of Staff 

Napoleon Although not yet 


young, vigorous military 


difficulties were great 
16, he was no longer the alert 
genius he had been before Elba. He was older, stouter 
olter and plagued by physical ailments. His intellect 
as bright, his concepts sound; but he lacked decision, 
alacrity and energy 

\mong his generals, he seems to have had no one he 
trusted. He is said to have feared his Chiet of Staff, 
Soult, a man of his own age Soult 


best general, having had an independent command for 


however, was his 


several years, but he had not been an active Chief of 
Stafl for about 16 years. A younger man could have 
easily and more efficiently performed these duties of 
Chiet of Staff, and Soult would have succeeded admira 
Soult, as Chief of Staff on the 


Cal palpi, signed all of 


bly if} (,rouchy 5 place 
Prench General Staff in thi 
Napoleon 
- 
WEY Wa 
joined the day the SamBRE River was crossed. 


orders 
brave and zealous, but not brainy. He had 


Grouchy was not a man of superior capacity: he had 
never had command of an army corps in his lite and 
had only just been made a marshal. Yet he was given 


command of 2 (grouchy was prone to waste preci 


\s Charras put it, “He has not 


corps 
ous time as we shall see 
ic ecre 


always been very exact, or very 


Situation Summary Through 16 June—Second Day 


\t davlight on 17 June, only a Prussian rear guard of 
cavalry and artillery remained in the presence of the 
French at LIiGny 

On the Ovatre Beas side of the field, Ney did noth 
ing. The English received considerable reinforcements 
Chiefly Wellington’s total 
strength to approximately Bliicher’s message 
did not reach him, but the Duke feared a French success 


bringing 
15.000 


British cavalry, 


at Licny as it would cut communications with Blicher 
Consequently, he directed all troops which were still 
positioned to the westward to move the next day to 
Quatre Bras and Genare (Figure 3), thinking that if 
Bliicher maintained his position at Ligny, he could at 
tack Napoleon with the united armies, or if sliicher 
lost Licny, he, Wellington, retiring along the line of 
Or ATRI 
Blucher at Mont St. [EAN 

fo summarize the action to this point, Napoleon had 


BRAS—~GENAPPE—Breussets would unite with 


surprised the Allies Speed was essential to destroy each 
army in detail. Wellington and Blicher had conferred 
and planned to assist each other, but could not assemble 
in time. Bliicher stood at Somprer, expecting Weiling- 
ton’s aid, since a rapid attack by Napoleon was sure to 
defeat him decisively; but it was noon before the French 
neared the Prussian position. Because of the confusion 
in orders and counter orders, Ney failed to capture 
Bras. Napoleon's battle plan was to break 
through Bliicher’s center, while drawing in D’Erlon 
from Ney to take him in reverse and destroy his right 
and center. As a result of the countermanding by Ney 
of Napoleon's orders to D’Erlon to march on Lieny, the 
Blicher’s center was broken, but 


Or ATRI 


plan failed in part 
D'Erlon did not participate. Neither did he fire a shot 


at Ovatre Bras. The Prussians retired from the field, 


severely deteated, but not routed. Napoleon believed 


_— 





he had driven Bluicher off towards the RHINE, but. - 


failed to pursue or even ascertain the true state of 
fairs. The Prussians retired to Wavrer and a junct 
with Wellington. While the Battle of Ligny was be 
fought, Nev had been slow in assembling his troo 
late attacking OLAtTRE Bras; out-generaled by Welli 
ton; and, driven back 
The consequence resulting from the absence \ 
energetic measures by N ipoleon in following up the 
leat of the Prussians on the evening of the loth and 


morning of the 17th will be developed next ( 


17 June—Third Day 
| | 


Qn |l6 June, Napoleon had gained a marked ads 
tage. He had plenty of uncommitted troops to co 
plete Blacher s dete it ol the loth Or to att ick We Lhir 


ton. An immediate pursuit ol the Prussians on the |6th 


would have completed their defeat. Once again Na 
poleon wasted the forenoon. At 8 a.m., he ordered Ney . 
to attack OvATRE Bras, but he himself did nothing un . 


til afternoon. He then sent Grouchy with 43,000 men 


alter the Prussians, with the idea that they had retire 


Napoleon had not made any reco: 


towards the RHINI 
Blucher had 
to join Well 


ington, reorienting his line of supply through Louvain 


naissance, and he had mistaken the tacts 
moved boldly towards Wavre (Figure 3 

Grouchy was scarcely equal to his task Ihe Prus 
sians kept well ahead of him, and by nightfall the entire 


Prussian force was collected, unmolested, around 


Wavrer, (Figure % 
bank of the Dyts 


Bulow on its right 


ith Zieten’s ( orps on the lett (west 
River, and Pirch, 


[hielmann and 


Upon hearing of the arrival of the Prussians at 
Waverr, Wellington informed Bliicher of his plans to 
accept battle the next day (18 June), if Blacher could 
support him with 2 corps. Blucher notified Wellington 
that evening by dispatch that the whole Prussian Army 
would support him 

The retreat of the Anglo-Allied Army trom QUATRE 
Bras was marked by a skillfully executed screening by 
cavalry outposts and light troops, with the 


10 a.m. on the I7th. It was 


infantry 
moving rearward, about 
about 11:30 a.m. when the skirmishers from along the 
line of the Woop ot 
MONT fell back behind the cavalry. 
Wellington remained in 


Bosst, GEMIONCOURT and PIER 
About 2 p.m., with 
2? lines of cavalry in the rear, 
position until Napoleon came up with the mass of his 
army and joined Ney. Napoleon's troops closed Ou Atri 


Bras about 3 p.m. It had been about 12:30. prior to 
| ] 


leaving Licny, that Napoleon first learned of Blucher's 





retreat. He issued verbal orders to Grouchy to follow 
the Prussians, attack them, keep them in sight and com 
municate via the paved Namur road. Napoleon 


sumed that the Prussians were on their wav to NAM 





Weather, climate, and season greatly influence t 
tactics, both directly and indirectly. Direct effects 
include visibility, movement, and use and effect of : 
weapons. 
MCS 3-2 ! 
It had begun to rain about 2 p.m., and continued | 
til about 8 a.m. on the 18th. These rains softened the 
fields, confining the mass of the heavy arms, equipment & 
and horses to the roads. The French followed Welling | I 
ton and were checked vigorously and effectively by the §& 
English cavalry at Genappr. Thereafter, they followed §& ( 











i respectiul distance. At night the French drew up 
ing the Allies at Monr Sr. Jean. Meanwhile 
yrouchy, in compliance with Napoleon's order dictated 
Gen Bertrand, had reached GrmBLovx at 10 p.m., 
yout 15 miles south of Bliicher at Wavrr. Thus, on 
eve of the battle which was to determine the fate ol 
French Empire and of Europe, while Napoleon and 
Wellington faced each other at WaAtTERLOo, Bluche had 
entire army at Wavrer ready to march the next 
jorning in support of Wellington, only 8 miles away. 
Grouchy had the mass of his infantry at GEMBLOUX. 
Pajol'’s light horse and Teste’s infantry were well back 
Miazy, while much of his cavalry was off to the east 
yward NAMCR in compliance with Napoleon's orders. 
No part of Grouchy’s force was closer than 14 mules 
m N ipoleon, and there were swollen rivers and im- 


ible swamps In between. Grouchy was still uncer 
He notified 


Napoleon of this and ordered Vandamme to advance on 


nas to the whereabouts of the Prussians 


Sary-Les-WaALHAIM at 6 a.m. the next morning (18 


lune followed by Gerard at 7 a.m 


Prussian Retreat 


fhe Prussians remained in communication with the 


English. During the night of 17-18 June, Blacher or 
dered a cross country march to begin early on the 18th 
Figure %) to bring his strength to Wellington’s assist 


e. His main route was over the Wavre-PLANCHENOTI 
that passed over a ridge at ST. LAMBERT, thence 
to a valley then ascending to PLANCHENoIr. There ts 
imilar road farther north trom Wavre to Mont Sr. 
leEAN through FrommMonr and Ounaim, the crest of which 
Bliche: 


ormed the front of the English position 


anned to use both roads 


Bulow’s corps, which was to lead the advance, was 
te in starting and had difficulty passing through 
Waver because of the many burning buildings; conse 


| | 


iently, his leading brigade did not reach St. LAMBERT 


noon. It was 3 p.m when his column closed that 
Ont 


Zieten’s corps, following Bulow, took the northern 


mad to OHAIM 


was late starting and delaved in Wavre, it was 


Since its march crossed Bilow’s and 
Bulor 
) pam. when it reached Onaim. Pirch was delayed in 
Waver until about 6 p.m. His rearguard became en 
ed with the French who had been moving on 


WaAVRI 


since Il a.m Thielmann’s corps detended 
Waver with half its strength. The other half followed 
Bulow, joining in time to decide the action at PLAN 
CHENOIL (WatERLOO Battle) at about 7:30 p.m. 


\t 11:00 a.m.. Bliicher, enroute to St. LAMBERT, 
learned of Grouchy’s move on Wavre. He ordered 
Thielmann to defend; in the event the French crossed 
the Dyte River at another point, or not being in great 
trength, Thielmann was to leave a few battalions at 
Waverr, and bring the remainder of his corps as army 
reserve. Bliicher joined Bilow at St. LAMBERT about 
noon 

Here he received Wellington's desired axis of ad 
vance, LASNE-PLANCHENOIT, from Gen Muffling. (Figure 
}) To comply, he had to cross the Lasne Valley which 
had been made a swamp by the rains. The roads were 
poor; his troops were exhausted; his artillery sank axle- 


deep. The energy of this veteran commander spurred 


his troops to new exertions, and by 4 p.m. Bliicher’s ad- 
vance guard occupied the Woop oF Paris (Figure 11) 
on either side of the LASNE to PLANCHENOIT Road. At 
4:30 p.m. Blicher launched an attack with 2 infantry 
divisions and Bulow’s corps cavalry. This attack was a 


part of the Battle of WATERLOO. 


Grouchy’s Pursuit 


The pursuit seeks to annihilate the hostile main 
force. 
FM 100-5 
Furning to Grouchy’s force, Pajol moved out toward 
NAMUR on time as ordered. Excelmans was late moving 
Vandamme and Gerard 


toward Biilows rearguard. 


were late moving out (9 a.m.), and then they marched 
slowly in column over a single, bad country road. Excel 
mans was first to encounter the enemy, part of Bulow’s 
rearguard, south of Wavre about 10:30 a.m. He noti 
fied Grouchy that the Prussians were conducting their 
retreat through Wavre. Grouchy and Gerard had 
breakfast in Sart-Les-WaLuaims. While still at the 
table at 11:50 a.m., they heard a distant heavy can 
nonade. Gerard and the others agreed that Napoleon 
had attacked the English near SoiGNirs Forest, toward 
Monr Sr. JEAN or PLANCHENOI?T. Alter hearing Excel. 
mans’ message, Grouchy ordered his troops to continue 
toward Wavrr. There was a discussion about crossing 
the Dye or adhering to the Emperor's orders to follow 
the Prussians, whom they now knew to be at Wavre. 
Gerard and Vandamme favored moving toward the fu 
ing. Grouchy adherred to his orders. 

At 2 p.m., the march continued to Baraotr, neat 
Wavrr, where Vandamme’s infantry came upon Pirch’s 
rearguard, 

At 3 p.m., after a successful stand against Vandamme 
south of Waverr, the Prussian rearguard crossed the 
Dyce at Bierce, destroyed the bridge, left a cavalry regi 
ment and 2 infantry battalions to guard the stream 
crossing. Thielmann, with approximately 15,200 men 
was ordered by Bliicher to check the 
Grouchy’s 33,000. His task was to hold 6 bridges by 
which the French might cross the Dyte River—2 at 
LIMALE, one at Bierce, 2 at Wavere and one just below 
WAVRE. 


progress of 


Battle of WAVRE 


Vandamme opened the battle of Wavre 
Light troops 


At 4 p.m., 
with heavy artillery fire on the town. 
seized the suburb on the east bank against little Prus- 
sian resistance. 

Grouchy was directing this attack when he received 
Napoleon's order, sent at 10 a.m., to “push before you 
the corps of the Prussian Army which has taken this 
direction, and which may have stopped at Wavre.” 
Further, the order stated, “Approach us,” which direc- 
tion lay through the enemy in his front. Grouchy urged 
his troops to action. Grouchy’s determined efforts to 
cross the river were stopped by Thielmann’s troops de- 
fending with skill and valor from favorable positions. 
The fight continued until 7 p.m. when Grouchy re- 
ceived Napoleon's | p.m. order announcing in a post- 
script Bilow’s arrival at Paris Woops (Figure 10), and 
telling him to counteract it. Grouchy renewed his at- 
tempts to cross the river and succeeded in capturing the 
bridge at Limate. Thielmann brought up his reserve 
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Figure 6 


and checked the French advance at Limare until dark 
Grouchy spent the night in ignorance of the events at 
Watrrtoo. He prepared to renew his attacks the next 
day. On the other hand, Thielmann had learned of the 
Allied victory and presumed Grouchy would retreat 
Grouchy attacked at 3 a.m. on 19 June and had defeated 
Thielman by 10 a.m. The Prussians moved off in re 
treat. Grouchy was preparing the march on BRrussets 
when, at 11 a.m., he learned of the French disaster at 
WatTeRLOO. He retreated to NAMurR, thence to DINAN1 


and Givet, into France. 


Situation Summary Through 17 June—Third Day 

\t midnight on 17 June, Napoleon reconnoitered 
Wellington's position (Figure 10) and realized that 
Wellington would accept battle in front of the Forest 
oF SoIGNES. Napoleon expected Grouchy to come in on 
his right since his 2 p.m., (Bertrand) order of 17 June 
had directed Grouchy to preserve communications be 
tween the French armies, and he had no fear that 
Blucher would reach the battle area 

karly on June 18, Wellington drew up his 68,000 
Anglo-Allies lor a decisive battle. Napoleon marshaled 
his 72,000 French for the attack. He did not bring up 
Grouchy (33,000), or hold the roads and defiles against 
Blucher’s approach. It would have been advisable to 
have directed Grouchy on Moustier early on the 17th, 
since the valley of the DyLe River covered Napoleon's 
right flank, and from here Grouchy could have reached 
the battle at Watertoo; or advanced on WavreE; 01 
flanked toward Sr. LAMBERT. (Figure 3). 

On the evening of the 17th, there was a controversial! 
message, presumably sent to Grouchy at Wavre, where 
Napoleon assumed him to be, ordering him to occupy 
the defile at Sr. LAMBerr. At midnight, Napoleon 
learned of Grouchy’s presence at GEMBLOUX not WAvRE. 
Confirmation of the above order is presumed by some 
historians to have been sent to Grouchy at GEMBLOUX. 

The rain, bad roads, and forced marches had worn 
out the French Army. Napoleon might well have 
rested his troops, then dislodged Wellington by out- 
maneuvering him except that 300,000 other Allied 
troops were on the march. Also, Bliicher was not 
routed. This demanded that the English be finished as 
soon as possible. Napoleon was sure of having only the 


Anglo-Allied Army (Wellington) to fight, confide 
that if the Prussians had gone in the direction 
Wavre, Grouchy would return to him across the Mo 
reR bridge. 

Wellington prepared carefully for the battle, kno 
ing that the Prussians were on the move to attack t 
French. He was aware of his numerical inferiority a: 
the defects in his conglomerate mass of troops. He to 
the chance that Blucher would arrive as promised, a1 
sent Gen Muffling to inform Blucher of the desired a 
of advance 

The issue of the Battle of Watertoo might ha 
changed entirely if the movement of troops not und 
the control of either commander had been other th 
they were. 

Ilo summarize, Napoleon's delays on the morning otf 
17 June allowed the Prussians 15 hours for their und: 
turbed retreat from LicNy and ensured their junction 
with the English. Napoleon sent Grouchy in the wrong 
direction; yet both were remiss in the failure to recor 
noiter properly. Grouchy, when he became aware of 
Blucher’s move, could have prevented but a fraction of 
the Prussian force from joining Wellington. 


WATERLOO—The Battlefield 


The village of Watrrtoo—which gave its name to 
the battle through the circumstance of Wellington's 
dating the dispatch announcing his victory—was situ 
ated 10 miles south of Brussets on the main highway to 
Northern France, and lies just at the southern limits of 
the Forest oF Soicnirs. (Figure 10) Two miles south 
of WaterRLoo is Mont St. JEAN (Figure 7) where the 
road forks to QuATRE Bras and to Nivecies. Both of 
these roads cross the battlefield. The farm of Mont S1 
JEAN was in the rear of the center of the Anglo-Allied 
position. This was the northern limit of the field 
Three quarters of a mile south, a range of low hills 
crossed the Brussers-CHarterot Road at right angles 
This was the front line of the English. In front of this 
height, interrupted in only one place by the plateau of 
Mont St. JEAN, stretched an undulating shallow valley 
the southern limit of which was a similar ridge and 
plateau on which the French were drawn up. Between 
these ridges was the plateau of Mont Sr. JEAN, the dis 
pute of which was very nearly the whole battle. The 
southern ridge included the inn and farmhouse of La 
Bette ALLIANCE, the center of the French line, where 
Napoleon remained during most of the action. 

Wellington was at Monr Str. [eAn: Reille and Jerome 
Bonaparte were at HouGoMon?. The heroism of Major 
Baring’s German Legion took place at LA HAYE SAIN1 

[he position (Figure 6) of the Anglo-Allied front 
line lay along the Wavre Road on the crest of the 
northern ridge, about 2 miles from ilank to flank. The 
position formed a shallow crescent. Advanced posts 0 
either end of the valley were held in force—the cluste: 
of farms on the east and HoUuGOMONT on the west. 

[he ridge was a strong defensive position. The 1 
verse slope offered excellent cover for infantry; in fron 
observation was excellent with no trees or other obst 
cles. Every movement of the enemy could be seen an 
fired on. The ground was so moist and muddy fro 
the heavy rain, no rapid movements, even of cavalr 
were possible. The hollows in rear of the crest we! 
suitable for moving supports and reserves. The count: 
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Figure 7: Key to the illustration 
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Culirassiers (considerably 


12th 





dimir 

ished 

Chasseurs a Cheval of Imperial Guard 
' 


greatly diminished) 

(yrenadiere 4 Cheval of Imperial 
Guard (greatly diminished 

st Brig (Carabiniers A Revesel’s 
Hvy Cav Dis F 

Two sqdna Lancers of the Guard 
Two sqdne Dragoome of the Guard 
Lancers of the Imperial Guard (great 


diminished) 


21 Wrig of Roussel’s Hvyy Cav Div 
hi and 3d Culrasslers (greatly dimir 
ished) 
Sqdn of 23d British IA Dragoons 
lriving back the Culrassiers 
2 more squdns Dragoons of the Guard 
let Brig L'Heritier’s Hvy Cav Div 
44 and 7th Dragoons 
id Brig, L’Heritier’s Div Sth and 
llth Culrassiers (greatly diminiahed 
i column Donzelot’'s Inf Div of 
D'Erion's Corp 

more columns of Donzelot’s Div ad 
vaneing along road; another Bn occu 
pies La Haye Sainte; and a light Bn 


covers the front as skirmisher This 
Div comsisted of 13th Light Inf and 
W 7th, 19th and Sist Regts of the 
Line 

Two Bn Qulot Inf Div 

4 Bons Quict’s Div with 2 Bns skir 


mishing This Div consisted of the 

4th 5th, 28th and 105 Kegts of the 

Line 

ua) 84) 6 Bn Marcognet Inf Div 
Corps) Zist 4fith 25th 


Dy’ Erlon’s 
and 45th Regt f the 
a) Durutte’s Inf Div 
Corps Sth, 9th, 85th and 
f the Line 

t Brig. Jacquinot’s Light Cav Div 
3d and 7th Chasseurs 


95th Regts 


24 Brig, Jaequinot’s Div td and 4th 
Lancers 

14 Brig, Jeannin’s Inf Div 

let Brig, Jeannir Inf Div: Sth Light 
Inf 10th 47th, 127th Regts of the 
Line 

o9 Jet Brig Subervie Light Cav 
Div: lst and 24 Lancers 

24 Brig, Subervie Div: llth Chas 
eurs 

] Brig, Domont’s TA Cav Div: 4th 
and 9th Chasseurs 

24 Brig, Domont’s Div 2th Cha 

24 Brig, Simmer Inf Di 27th and 
Sith Hegtse of the Line 

Ist Brig, Simmer’s Div: 5th and 11th 


Regts of the Line 


Village of Planchenoit: & Ene Young 
Guard; 3 Bns, Old Guard 
Leading columns of Prussian troop 


Ist and 24 Bns 
Sth Prussia 
34 Bn, 12th 
24th Regt Steinmetz’s 
I Corpse under Zieten) 
Ist Silesian Hussars (belonging t& 
Koder’s Cav, attached to Zieten) 
Hrandenburg Dragoons (helonging to 
Roder’s, attached to Zieten 

24 Kurmark Militia Cav (belonging 
to Roder’s attached to Zieten) 
Retherg’s Battery being relieved by 
a Prussian battery 


25th Regt (Pr 
Hussars 

tegt, lst and 24 Bns 
Brig of the 


sasiar 
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Wellington yOSTTION 


other 


Vn 


enclosed on the ci tO 4a Con 
iderable height by wall Pence heave nouses or €] 
bankment md varying in idth from a footpath in 
Ome Ca to a boulevard that marked the line of the 


French lett flank entering the CHartrrorbri | iQ 


inrearol LA Beitr ALLIANCE and Primorio bigure 7 

lhe valle between th Allied and French positio 
varied in width trom 900 to 1,500) yard It lope 
gently from each position, more or I undulating 


Midway between La Haye Sainte and La Bei 


ALLIANCE was an elevation running trom HovuGomMont 




















-~ 


to ithin 7OO yards of PAPELOTIE acro thie 
Road, called the PLatrat or Moni St. [RAN or cents 
heicht lo cro this elevation, the road passe through 
a cut or “hollow-way,” an obstruction to the movement 
ol troop ind of IHN portance in thre battle Lateral 
spurs of this ridge reached south to LA Beitr ALLIANGI 
and north to the Allied position, midway between 
HovuGomMontr and La Hayr Saint Ihus, the Frencl 
could approach thre Allied right center or could push 
up artillery batteries within 250 yards of the La Hays 
Sainte farm and 600 yards of the Allied cente Wel 
lington Pree Except for this elevation, the valle 
was a rolling, fertile plain, with standing crops ol 
grain, no fences, hedges, or ditches or other obstacl 
to troop movement with the exception of the build 
ings and village 

Ot the 3 points within the valley—HovuGomont, La 
Haye SAINTE and the eastern cluster of villages—the first 
2 were of vital importance and the third was essential to 
preserve the Allied position. HouGoMont closed in the 


western entrance to the valley in close proximity to thi 


) 


converging lines of the 2 armies. It was a highly delen 


sible position, and was held in force by the Allies. It 
was an irregular quadrangle, 1,700 leet square, bounded 
by more or less impervious hedges, backed by ditches 
and walls of stone and _ brick Figure 8 The hedge 
concealed the wall which had been loop-holed for mus 
ketry. ‘The barriers on the French side of the frelds and 
woods were the hedges and ditches which were impas 
sable to cavalry, artillery, or formed infantry (not 
skirmishers). It was about 1,000 yards trom these en 
closures to those at LA Haye SAINTI The site of the 
buildings was above the surlace of the valley, gently 
sloping toward the Nivettrs Road and the Allied posi 
tion. The eastern end of the orchard was about level 
with the front lines. On the French side, the ground 
sloped rapidly into the valley 

he next Allied strong point, La Haye SAINTE, was 
a farm house with outbuildings. The brick dwelling 
house stood at the foot of the heights forming the Allied 


= 


Wellington 
Figure y Although much Wiierior to Howco ION 
the buildings ind qg 


ngle of LA Have SAINTE could have been held ha 


ied and hedged. SMOHAIM 


ink Ol thie \] iyicl and thie ection Oo I Pp 
yproach These advance pos ere light mans 
PLANCHENOIT was situated in the right rear of 
French position Within artilier' round-shot-range 
CHartrror Road. This village is difhcult to appro 
om the ravine of the LAasnre River, and was deten 
because of the houses, walled J irdens and the ch i! 
id with it Lore ill and steep embankme! 


WATERLOO—The Armies 
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I hie ipproximate total strength of the mbantyy 
I] 


mid cavalry of the 3 armies that fought at Wa 


Oo at anv time during thre dias Was Angio-A\ 
68,000 men and 156 artillery pieces; Prussians, 52,! 
men and 104 artiller pieces French, 72,000 men 
if artillery preces 
During the early hours of the battl the Prus 
ere not present on the field at WatrRiLoo. Br 
p.m. about 16,000 troops ind 64 guns of Bulow 


Corps arrived. At about 6 p.m. the rest of the IV Co 
| ] 


arrived 143.000 plus) ; up to 7 p.m., 23,0090 more troo 


ind 40 guns of Zieten’s I Corps and Pirch’s II ¢ 
irrived 

On the French side, about | p.m., i detachment 
cavalry followed by Lobau’s entire infantry corps 
committed to counter the approach of the Prussi 
Later in the dav. the Young Guard was added to 
force \fter subtracting these forces, we conclude 
not more than 56,000 French were at anv time in act 
against Wellington 

Having noted the relative numerical strengths, 
should review our observations as to the quality 
troops engaged. The excellence of the lowe ranks 
the French Army, composed of veterans under t 
leaders, had been demonstrated at QuatRE Bras 
LIGNY. 


Phe English infantry which fought at Quatre B 
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was indomitable; the English cavalry rearguard action 
was efhcient. At Ovatke Bras, the Dutch-Belgian troops 
were of very little value, being filled with raw recruits. 
\llied infantry had not maneu- 





\foreover, most of the 
vered in the face of the enemy: so Wellington ordered a 







yiding of the line and no advancing from the line to 
exploit low al SUCCESSES 

Wellington’s position extended along the Wavrer 
Road “hollow way” on the northern heights extending 
one mile east and one mile west of the CHARLEROI Road. 
The detailed terrain description and sketches follow 


Figure 10, general picture of initial dispositions. ) The 
roops were drawn up in 2 lines with a line of reserves. 
Figure 10) The Allied left was in the air and held 
by Vivian's Hussar brigade. To Vivian's front were 


the advance posts of Paprtortr, LA Haye and Smo 
HAIN. These were held by Perponcher’s Dutch-Belgian 
livision and some Nassau battalions; Vandeleur’s light 
dragoons tied in on Vivian's right. Then the infantry 
Allied front line, with Picton’s and Cole’s 


divisions extending to the Allied Center at the Cuar 


Ya ipied the 


L.rrot Road. In advance of these brigades was Bylandt’s 


Dutch-Belgian brigade in an untenable position. 


kKempt's brigade was in rear of the sand pit opposite 
| \ Hay! 


Kempt's brigade occupied this sand_ pit. 


Sainte. Two companies of the 95th Rifles of 
Hayt 


Figure 9) was oc upied by Maj (“Colonel” in 


LA 
SAINTI 
histories) Baring with 400 men of the King’s Ger- 


Ollie 


man Legion. Wellington underestimated the impor- 


readied 


ince ol this position, consequently, it was not 
tor detense except by Baring and his men. 
Alten’s 3d Div Ist Div 


nued the Allied line with Byng’s brigade on the hill 


and Cooke's of Guards con- 
overlooking HovuGomMonr and acting as reserve for the 
forces holding HovuGomMonr. (Figure 8) The defenders 
ere 4 light companies of Byng’s brigade, a battalion of 
Nassau troops, a company of Hanoverian rifles and 100 
Kielmansegge’s Hanoverians. 
wed for Mitchell's brigade was astride the 


Nivetces road in advance of the general line, supported 


This place was pre- 


detense. 


ya squadron of British Hussars. Just bevond Howco- 

Mont and the Niverttes Road, the ground rose to a 
natural defensive position upon which Wellington re 
fused his right flank. Clinton's 2d Div held this area. 
\s long as was held, Wellington had a 
trong line from there to MerBE BRAINE. 


HovUGOMON’ 


lhe second line was wholly British and German cav- 
as shown on Figure 10. This second line was on a 
verse slope and out of sight of the French, and to a 
it extent, out of range of their artillery. In rear of 
line of cavalry, on the right the Brunswick 
Corps under Col Olfermann. The Duke of Brunswick 
had been killed at Quatre Bras. East of the NIVELLEs 
Road were the Cumberland-Hanoverian In 


reserve. in the rear of Mont Sr. JEAN, was Collaert’s 


was 


Hussars. 


division of Dutch-Belgian cavalry. 

he artillery of the front line was posted: 6 guns with 
Vivian, and about 12 guns per division on the front 
line. The horse artillery was divided among the cavalry. 
Other batteries moved from point to point as necessi- 
tated by the action. The artillery was not protected 
from the superior French batteries by field works and 
suffered considerably from this lack of cover. 

In addition to these troops, Wellington had detached 
sbout 18,000 men to Hat and Tvusize, 9 miles away to 





= = 


the west. He used about 7,000 more to maintain com- 
munication with them. With an already numerically 
inferior army, Wellington had further reduced it by 
25,000 men whom he could have used to advantage dur- 
ing the battle. Wellington has been criticized for this 
act and for his selection of the battle area south of the 
SOIGNIES Woops. One answer lies in Wellington's ex- 
planation that, if defeated, he intended to retreat to- 
ward Wavre, closing with the Prussian Army. In this 
event, his right would have retreated to HAL, joined the 
18,000 there. 

Napoleon's front line was along the southern heights, 
extending about 114 miles to the right and 114 miles to 
a point beyond the Niveties Road. He 
was drawn up in 3 lines. The best description that can 
be given are his own words dictated at St. HELENA: 


(Figure 10) 


“The army prepared for action, and marched 
forward in 11 columns. These 11 column>- were de- 
4 to form the first line, 4 to form the sec 


The / ( ol- 


signed 
ond line, and 3 to form the third line. 
umns of the first line were— 

“Ist. That on the left, comprising the cavalry of 
the Il Corps. 

2d. 
Corps. 

“3d. Four divisions of infantry, forming the I 
Corps. | 

“4th. The light cavalry of the I Corps. The 4 


columns of the second line were 


Three divisions of infantry, forming the II 


& 


“Ist. That on the left, formed by Kellermann’s 
Currassters. 

“2d. Two divisions of infantry from the VI 
Corps. 

‘Sd. Two divisions of light cavalry: one from 


the VI Corps, commanded by Gen Domont; the 
other a detachment from the corps under Gen 
Pajol, commanded by Gen Subervie. 

“4th. Milhaud’s corps of Currassiers. The 3 col- 
umns of the third line were— 

-“Tst. That on the left, formed by the division of 
horse-grenadiers and Dragoons of the Guard, un- 
der Gen Guyot. 

“2d. The 3 divisions of the Old, Middle and 
Young Guard, under LtGens Friant, Morand and 
Duhesme. 

“3d. 
the Guard, under LtGen Lefebvre-Desnouettes. 

“The artillery 


columns: the parks and flying artillery formed the 


The Chasseurs a cheval and the Lancers of 
marched on the flanks of the 


rear. 

“At 9 o'clock the heads of the 4 columns form- 
ing the Ist line arrived at the spot where they were 
to deploy. 
distances, the 7 other columns descending from the 
heights. They were in full march; the trumpets 
and drums sounded over the field; the music re- 


At the same time were seen, at various 


echoed airs which recalled to the soldiers the re- 
the 


seemed proud to bear so many brave men. The 


membrance of a hundred victories; earth 
whole formed a magnificent spectacle, and must 
have struck the enemy with awe, who were so 
placed as to perceive every man, and to whom the 
army must have appeared double its real numbers. 
These 11 columns deployed not only without con- 


fusion, but with such accuracy that each man filled 
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at once the plac e designed him by the commande 
n-chief. Never had such masses moved with so 
much facility. 

The light cavalry of the Il Corps, u hich 
formed the Ist column on the left of the first line 
deployed in 3 ranks on either side of the road be 
tween NIVELLES and Brusse.s, nearly as high as the 
outskirts of the park of HOUGOMONT, commanding 
yi the left all the plain, and having its main 

uards placed on BRaine-LA-Leupe, its battery of 

light arvtillery on the road to NiveLves. T he I 
Corps, under Gen Reille occupied the space he- 
tween the roads of NIvELLES and CHARLEROI, C07 
ering an extent of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. Prince 
Jerome's division was stationed on the left, near 
the road to Nivettrs and the Woop or Houco 
MONT: Gen Foy held the center; and Gen Bachelu 
the vioht, reaching as far as the road to CHARLEROI, 
near to the farm of LA Bette ALLIANCE. Each 
d ron of imfantry deployed in 2 lines, with an 
mntevual of 180 feet between them, having its artil 
le) n front and its parks in the reay near the road 
fo Nivecces. The 3d column, formed by the J 
Corps and comma? ded by Count D’Evlon, had on 
its left LA Bette Atwiance, on the right of the 
podd to CHARLEROL, and its right opposite the farm 
of LA Haye, which was held by a strong detach 
ment from the left wing of the enemy. Each diwi 
won of its infantry deployed in 2 lines, its artillery 
being stationed in the intervals between the bri 
cades Its light cavalry, which formed the 4th 
column, deployed on its right in 3 lines, command 
ing LA Have and FrisCHERMONT, and with its out- 
posts Ove? looking OHAIN to observe the flankers 
of the enemy: and its light artillery was on the 
right 

The first line was scarcely formed when the 
heads of the 4 columns of the second line arrived 
at the point from which they were to deploy. Kel- 
lermann’s Currassiers established themselves in 2 
lines, with an interval of 180 feet between them, 
and ata distance of 600 feet from the second line 
of the Il Corps; having on their left the road to 
Nivetzies, and their right extending as far as the 
road to CHARLEROL The whole space occupied hy 
them was about 6,600 feet; one of their batteries 
took up its position on the left, near the road to 
Niveies, the other on the right, near the road to 
Cuarcerot. The 2d column, commanded by Lt- 
Gen Count de Lobau, placed itself 300 feet behind 
the second line of the Il Corps; it remained in 
column, compressed into 2 divisions, occupying a 
space of about 600 feet long and on the left of the 
road to CHARLEROI, with an interval of 60 feet he- 
tween the 2 divisions, having its artillery on its 
le{t flank. The 3d column—that of its light cavalry 
commanded by Gen Domont, and followed by the 
division under Gen Subervie—disposed itself in 
close column of squadrons, having on its left the 
road to CHARLEROI, and opposite its infantry, from 
which it was separated only by that road: its light 
artillery was stationed on its right flank. The 4th 
column—that of Milhaud’s corps of Cutrassters 
deployed in 2 lines, with an interval of 180 feet 
between them, and 600 feet behind the second line 


of the I Corps; having on its left the road to 
CHARLEROI! and its right in the direction of Friscn- 
ERMONT. This column occupied an extent of about 
5.400 feet; its batteries were disposed in the center 
and on the left near the road to CHARLEROI. 


“Before this second line was fully formed the 


heads of the 3 columns of the reserve arrived at 
ther points of deployment. The heavy cavalry of 
the Guard was stationed at a distance of 600 feet 
hehind Kellermann’s Cuirassiers. It deployed in 2 
lines with an interval of 180 feet hetween them, 
having the road to NiveLvLes toward the left, the 
road to CHARLEROI on the right, with its artillery 
in the center. The center column—formed by the 
infantry of the Guard deployed in 6 lines of 4 
hattalions each. with interi als of 60 feet hetween 
the vanks, on either side of the road to CHARLFROI 
and somewhat in front of the farm of Rossome. 
The artillery batteries belonging to the different 
regiments were placed on the right and on the left; 
the horse and foot artillery of the reserve being 
hehind the ranks. The id column formed by the 
Chasseurs a cheval and the Lancers of the Guard 
deployed in 2 lines, with an interval of 180 feet 
hetween them, and 600 feet behind Miulhaud’s 
Cuirassiers, having on its left the road to CHar- 
LEROI, ifs right extending toward FRISCHERMONT, 
and with the light artillery in the center. 

“At half past 10 o'clock, incredible though it 
may appear the whole movement was completed, 
and all the troops were in their destined positions. 
The most profound silence pervaded the whole 
hattlefield. 

“The army was ranged in 6 lines, forming 6 
double Ws. (These “Ws” are assumed to be the 
appearance of the formation as Napoleon viewed 
it.) The first and second lines were formed of in- 
fantry, and flanked by light cavalry; the third and 
fourth lines of Currassiers; the fifth and sixth lines 
of cavalry of the Guard; with 6 lines of infantry of 
the Guard perpendicularly placed at the points of 
these 6 Ws; and the VI Corps—compressed as a 
column—was placed perpendicularly to the lines 
occupied by the Guard: its infantry was on tl! 
left, and its cavalry on the right of the road. The 
roads to CHARLEROI and NIVELLES were left free, as 
the means of communication by which the artil- 
lery of the reserve could reach with speed the 
various points of the line.” 

Napoleon's only line of retreat was the CHARLEROI 
Road through GENAppPE. (Figure 3) 


WATERLOO—Before The Battle 

Both commanders were up and about early (2 
on the I8th—Napoleon had spent the night watching 
the English and the weather; Wellington writing let- 
ters. Later, while regimental inspection and other d 
tails were going on, Wellington rode the line. 

The rains had slackened about dawn. At his break 
fast, about 8 a.m., Napoleon gave himself 90 chances to 
win against 10 to lose. Artillery ofhcers reported it 
would soon be dry enough to maneuver artillery. Na- 
poleon left to reconnoiter opposite La Haye SAINTE 
He saw no trenches or other field fortifications. He re- 
turned and issued his order. The movement of his 
troops was a parade to behold. It might have shaken 
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e Allied Army if Wellington hadn't distributed his 
istworthy troops among doubtful ones along the line. 
Napoleon has been criticized tor wasting time—time 
rich brought Bliicher closer to Wellington. However, 
the actions of 


ipoleon had no idea, at this time, of 


icher. Also, he mav be excused for his delay since 
ground was soft and the maneuver of cavalry and 

tillery would improve as the ground dried and 

irdened 

Napoleon, having slept only 5 hours since he lett 


10 am. to ll am. While he slept, 
English were prematurely awaiting the arrival of 


NY, slept from 


ilow’s Corps, the advanced guard of which was seen 
LAMBERI 
Napoleon woke at 1] a.m. without being called, pro 
ded to his OP, LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 
His plan of attack was: first, seize HouGomont, LA 
and La Hays 
right, supported by his entire reserve, was to attack 


proaching S1 
a mound near 


Haye SAINTE, PAPELOTT! farms; second, 


English left, force it on the center, seize the Brus 
Road; third, force the British back into the Soic- 
Woops, driving them away from the Prussians. 
11:30 a.m., Napoleon gave the order and the artil- 
opened the battle. 

fo understand this epic battle, we will view its 5 

ises from the French viewpoint. These attacks were: 

birst, Reille’s corps attack on HovuGoMoNg? at 11:30 a.m. 

hich continued all day; second, D’Erlon’s corps attack 
the Allied left and cente1 

ued until 3:30 p.m.; third, French cavalry attacks 
tinst the Allied right at 4 p.m. which continued until 

6 p.m.; fourth, Ney’s attack on the Allied center, taking 

La Haye SAINTE, at 6 p.m. and continuing until 7:30 


at 2:30 p.m. which con- 


p.m.; filth, last charge of the Imperial Guard beginning 
7:30 p.m. Viewing the battle this way was first done 
by Gen Sir J. Shaw Kennedy in his Notes on Waterloo. 
fhe French opened the battle with the fire of 120 
cannon from firing positions in front of their right and 
I hese against the Allied 
center and left. On the French leit, 49 pieces opened up 
\llied right and Hovcomonr. The Allied bat- 
teries responded. As the French columns began to move, 


centel fires were directed 


tin ee 


JT) Lilie 


the artillery firing became a continuous roar. 


Phase I—ATTACK ON HOUGOMONT 


(Figures 6, 8 and 10) 


Reille’s If Corps was ordered to seize HOoUGoMONT. 
Jerome Bonaparte’s division was first to attack; a col- 
umn from the right of his division, preceded by skir- 
mishers, advanced on the southwest edge of the woods. 
They brisk rifle fire, but entered the 
woods in considerable numbers. Other troops of Foy’s 


came under a 
division entered the woods on the right: both groups 
moved rapidly through the southern enclosure. The ef- 
fective fire of Allied artillery (Bull's battery) stationed 
on the ridge in rear of HouGomont checked their prog- 
ress. Wellington had ridden up in time to order this 
artillery to fire. The Guards (English) moved up to 
support the Hanoverians and Nassauers in the wood, 
while Foy’s division moved against its southern front. 
The Allies fired on the advancing French columns, and 
the French fired on the English batteries. Both French 
columns penetrated the wood, where they forced back 


- the Guards slowly. As the pursuing French approached 


from several directions, many encountered deadly fire 
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from loop-holed walls concealed behind hedges. From 
the 
woods and not return, so assumed they were successful, 


the rear, the French could see their column ente 


New columns went forward in their support. Bull's bat 
tery re-opened its fire on these now well-populated 
woods. The French were shaken up, and the Guards 
reappeared to seize the northern part of the woods 
Bull's battery now was enfiladed by Pire’s battery on 
the Nivettes Road, and consequently was unable to 
stop the French infantry from entering the woods in 
force. Once again the Guards withdrew to the cover 
of the enclosures. ‘The French who moved against the 
buildings, dislodged the Guards regiments at the mouth 
of the lane by setting fire to a haystack. They withdrew 
into the farmyard, closed and partially barricaded the 
gate, but the French forced it open. Hand-to-hand com 
bat 


ensued. By sheer physical strength, the gate was 


closed. Then it was effectively barricaded against fur 
ther attack. The column that passed west of Hovco 
MONT came under fire of LtCol Smith’s horse battery. 
Smith had moved up to silence Pire. skiv 
mishers crept up to short musket-shot range and forced 
Smith to withdraw. The French success was ended by 4 


However, 


companies of the Coldstream Guards, which maneu- 
vered them back against the outside of the barricaded 
gate and dispersed them. 

The French had failed to seize the buildings and 
walled enclosures. So they attempted to turn the east- 
ern flank of the posigion. Penetrating a gap in the 
hedge, a column entered the orchard. Again, some 
light companies of Guards forced their retreat. The 
woods was now teeming with French. Some renewed 
their attack on the orchard, driving the Guards into the 
“hollow-way” in the rear of the northern hedge. An- 
other large body of French moved along the eastern 
hedge to gain its rear. Iwo companies of Guards moved 
down from the heights of the main position to meet the 
French. Together with the Guards from the “hollow 
way,” these troops forced the French back into the 
woods. The English retained the buildings, courts, gar- 
dens and the orchard. The French, after considerable 
losses, held the woods only. 

To clear the woods and breach the walls and build- 
ings, a fair proportion of the French concentrated on 
HovcoMont from the beginning of che action. 
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Reille did not intend to sacrifice his men in the battle at Sr. LAMBerr and cross the muddy valley of the Lasns : 
‘ ° P ° : ‘. . Sly 
flor HovuGomony’. He ordered the attacks on these build River. A few determined battalions at this point, or in bI 
° ° » aU 
ings to cease. He failed to see that his order was car- the Woop or Paris, could have bought Napoleon the 
J, ; tae ; ' . ee wi 
ried out. His brigade and division commanders, and necessary time in which to defeat Wellington. The facts 
. " , ° uln 
the men themselves, resolved to seize the farm and the are that Domont’s cavalry confined itself to the plateau 
. ‘Sr . . if 
chateau. So the profitless battle raged all day. on which the French right rested. Napoleon gave his 
; “ws. sin 
The French on the right remained quiet during the attention to the central battle. Biilow, and later Pirch, | 
P ° . ° no 
first attack. ‘The cavalry and infantry were preparing were allowed to cross the swamps, take possession of the 

° . “ , ; ° ae’ 

for the attack against the Allied left and center. Woop or Paris, and assemble force. This Prussian 1’ 
About 12 noon, the Prussians showed themselves for force was too great for Lobau’s corps, and the Young 
° . , ° ’ . ; Wil 
the first time on the heights of St. LAMBert. This Guard to overcome. Thus, still others of the French 
stopped the second attack until Napoleon could ascer- Army would have to move to the defense of the right 
tain whether this was Bliicher or Grouchy. The cap- flank. Napoleon turned to the main attack by which 

° ° ps . , vil 
ture of a Prussian Hussar bearing a dispatch from he expected to crush the Allied line. 

, ° . ° ° ° . ane 
slow to Wellington soon let Napoleon know that the At first glance, it might appear that the principle of 
Prussian I Corps (30,000) and the remainder of the war, Economy of Force, was employed properly by Na- i 

, ‘ . ; : : ‘ Oc 
Prussian Army were approaching his right flank. Na- poleon. He detached Lobau with 10,000 men to hold ; 

. ° ° P , » P . . 10 
poleon added his famous postscript to his orders to Bilow’s 30,000 at bay. The Napoleonic maxim on this ; 
Grouchy, telling him the sad news and calling for him point was— The art of war consists, although your arn R 

. testing, € 
to support WaTERLOO. This happened about | p.m. A 1s actually numerically less than the enemy's, yet in 

aap oe, ( 
little later, he moved the 2 remaining divisions of having disposable, at the place wherg you attack him, a i 
, acl SA 
L.obau’s corps to the threatened right flank area. This real numerical superiority, and the same applies wher M: 
action subtracted more than 10,000 men from his the enemy attacks you. We might simplify by saying ah 
: Sei, 
meager reserves. Biilow had to pass the difficult defile “economy of force,” economy viewed from the vit F 
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int of the whole battle. It means reducing all sec- 
dary detachments to the very minimum, so as to have 
questioned superiority at the decisive place and at 
ie correct ume. 
[here was no immediate danger from this Prussian 
ce. Wellington had to be defeated at once. Judged 
this light, Napoleon was not justified in detaching 
000 to hold 30,000 at this point in time. In former 
lays, he would have used a cavalry screen to maintain 
ontact with and delay the Prussians, leaving 10,000 
more men to fight Wellington. 


Phase II—ATTACK ON THE ALLIED LEFT AND CENTER 
(Figures 6, 9, 10 and 11) 


Only offensive action achieves decisive results. 
FM 100-5 

[his attack was the main effort, and was to be de- 
cisive. Its objective was the penetration of the Allied 
left and center, seizing the eastern villages, LA Haye 
Sainte, the farm of Monr Sr. JEAN, and cutting the 
BrusseLs Road. Napoleon had to roll up the Allied line 
from its left to prevent a juncture with the Prussians. 
The force assigned this task included D’Erlon’s corps, 
a part of the cavalry in his rear and on his right, a di- 
vision of Kellermann’s cavalry and Bachelu’s infantry 
division both from the left—total of from 20,000 to 
25,000 men. This mass was to be supported by the fire 
of 10 batteries of artillery, a total of 74 guns. This artil- 
lery was positioned on the central plateau of the valley 
about 250 yards from LA Haye SAINTE and 600 yards 
from the “Wellington Tree.” The infantry formation 
used is worthy of comment as it was a new method of 
arranging infantry, devised by Ney and D’Erlon, de- 
signed to make the attack columns more solid and dur- 
able. The 8 battalions of each division were in column, 
with 5 paces between ranks; the 4 divisions in dense col- 
umns, advanced abreast about 300 paces apart. In prac- 
tical application, this formation was most unwieldly, 
since battalions were at such close distances they could 
not form squares to resist cavalry or deploy into line to 
develop musketry firepower. It did much to neutralize 
D'Erlon’s numerical superiority over Picton’s division, 
which after QuatTRE Bras numbered only 3,671 men. 

The French, from left to right, were: 

4) Roussel’s division of Kellermann’s Cuirassiers, 
with the mission of supporting the infantry in its right 
and attacking LA Haye Sainte and the Allied center; 
b) Bachelu’s division of Reille’s corps with orders to 
occupy the central plateau, protecting the artillery, 
holding the CHARLEROI Road, supporting the attack on 
LA Haye Sainte, and maintaining contact between 
Reille’s corps and D’Erlon’s; 

Cc) Donzelot’s left brigade was to seize LA Haye 
SAINTE: his right brigade together with Quiot’s and 
Marcognet’s divisions was to penetrate the Allied left, 
seize Mont Sr. JEAN and the Brussers Road; 

d) Durutte’s left brigade supported and maintained 
contact with Marcognet’s division; 

e) Durutte’s right brigade was to seize PAPELortTe, 
LA Haye and SMOHAIN; 

f) On the right flank, Jaquinot’s and Milhaud’s 
cavalry were to support the infantry as required. See 
Figure 10 for the relative position of the two forces. 

This attack had been delayed by the news concerning 
the arrival of the Prussians. It wasn’t until about 1:30 
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p.m. that the massed artillery directed a very destructive 
fire on the Allied center, especially Picton’s division and 
Bylandt’s brigade which was positioned in advance of 
the Allied front line. Under cover of the artillery, 
D'Erlon’s entire corps moved forward in the formation 
described earlier, with a loose line of skirmishers in 
front. They filled the valley from LA Haye SAINTE to 
the eastern villages. The Allied artillery tore holes in 
their ranks. The flank brigades made contact first. On 
the right, Durutte’s brigade seized the farmhouse of 
PAPELOTTE in its first charge against one company of 
Nassauers: 5 other companies of Nassauers retook it. 
The fight spread to LA Haye and SMOHAIN and con- 
tinued indecisively for hours. 

On the left of the main attack, Ney, in person, led 
Donzelot’s left brigade against La Haye Sainte. Despite 
the poor defensive preparations, Maj Baring and his 
German Legion troops conducted a most effective de- 
fense. (Figure 9) Three of Baring’s companies de- 
fending the field and orchard hedge fired on the Ney 
skirmishers, but were driven back to the barn by su- 
perior numbers. The French filled the orchard and at- 
tacked the buildings. The doors and walls of the build- 
ings resisted axe and musket balls. Only the buildings 
remained in Allied hands. Wellington, observing this 
action, had sent a battalion from Kielmansegge’s bri- 
gade to reinforce La Haye SAInTE. Baring, now rein- 
forced, was moving forward to recover the orchard 
when French cavalry was observed bearing down on his 
outlying skirmishers. These skirmishers ran back to- 
ward the orchard, collided with the reinforcing bat- 
talion and all fled in all directions. Only those who 


Figure 12 
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Figure 13: Square formed by troops of von Kruse, Kielman- 

segge and dOmpteda held well, and while the French cavalry 

charge their lines these. in tarn, are attacked by English 
and Dutch cavalry. 


joined the defenders in the buildings of La Hays 
Sainte avoided being ridden down, sabered, or shot 
Ihis battalion w virtually destroyed The krench 
cavalry pressed on into the rear of LA Haye SAINtd 
and were preparing to charge the islands of resistance, 
the quares ol Kielmansegge and Ompteda Figure 13 
when British cavalry met them. ‘This cavalry against 
cavalry action will be related a little later 

Phe flank actions teok place only minutes betore thre 
action along the center. (Figure 11 \s the skirmishes 
and columns made their way through the mud acro 
the valley, and closed the Allied position, the French 
upporting batteries, firing overhead, suspended fire 
Bylandt’s Dutch-Belgians fled in the face of the pend 


} 


ing French infantry charge. It as then 2 p.m The 
flight of Bylandt’s troops lett Picton’s division alone to 
absorb the shock of D’Erlon’s I here 


was hempt's brigade on the right, tied in with the 95th 


>» heavy columns. 


Regt, which had 2 companies in the sand pit 


Donzelot's right brigade, which followed the east side 
ol the Brussers-CHarterot Road, attacked here I hie 
British artillery and the rifles of the 95th caused this 
French column to change direction to the right, so that 
it advanced diagonally across the front of the line to 
ward the 79th and 28th Reets. The French skirmishers 
filled the gap between the column and the road, out 
flanking the English in the sand pit. These English 





troops withdrew to the first line. Picton was eading his 
line forward when Donzelot’s column halted 40 yards 
away and began to deploy, delayed in their deployment 
by their “new” formation. ‘Taking advantage of then 
contusion, Picton ordered his men to fire and charge 

This they did, but their formation was delaved and di 

rupted by the hedge through which they charged. ‘Th: 
French fired, killing Picton and many ol his men. The 
hedge was cleared and order restored in the British 
ranks. The British brigad 
Donzelot’s column, already surprised while attempting 


to maneuver, shaken by fire, lost its cohesion and fled. 


charged with bayonets. 


As the British pursued these French down the slope, a 
mass of horsemen charged into this part of the field 
from behind La Haye SAINTE, scattering the French 
infantry. This ended the action between Kempt’s bri 
gade and Donzelot’s column. Kempt recalled his men 
and reformed his regiments. Few of the French 


escaped. Many surrendered or were killed. 
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Quiot’s (Alix) 2 brigades had advanced in echelon 1 
Donzelot’s column, 300 paces to its right. When fy. 
landt’s troops fled, these French tound themselves op 
posite the unoccupied interval between Kempt’s and 
Pack’s brigades, with an apparently open route to Mo vq 
St. [RAN 
a part of the Allied heights 


Jhev charged through the hedge and seived 
However, the left of 
Kempts brigade, which was not engaged in the bayonet 
charge on Donzelot, turned on Quiot’s lett flank tro 
The head of this Fréene} 
is attacked by British cavalry. 


firing into the passing column 
column 


Marcognet’s division attacked on the rig! 


t of Quiort 


‘vainst the area midway between the indpit id 
Parpecorre from which Bylandt’s troops had fled. Pack’s 
Scottish regiments were moving forward to occupy this 
same ground. In crossing the valley, Marcognet’s co] 
umn had been severely shelled by British artillery, ver 
it passed the hedge at the same time as Quiot troops 
and climbed the slope in good order, facing the Scottish 
on both sides. The French fired first: but the Highland 
ers held their fire until they came within 20-30 yards of 
the enemys This volley momentarily staggered the 
French: they recovered and returned the fire Just as 
the Highlanders were about to charge, the cavalry ar 
rived. The action took new shape. Marcognet’s rea 
was engaged by British cavalry 

Wellington, as soon as he saw the strength and dire 
tion of D’Erlon’s main effort, decided to employ his 


cavalry (mobile striking force) to make up for his lack 


{ 


of intantry support for his lelt. (Figure 11) Uxbridge 
positioned his 2 heavy cavalry brigades, one on either 
side of the CHarLEROL Road torward of Mont Sr. JEAN 
Somerset's brigade prepared to attack Roussel’s Cuiras 
siers and Ponsonby’s brigade to attack D’Erlon’s infant 
ry columns. Uxbridge himself was to lead the charge 
of the center of his line. As they were about to charge 
cavalry support was sorely needed along the whole line 

on the flanks at Parprtorre and La Haye Sainte 
Roussel’s horsemen had disintegrated Baring’s reinfors 


Allied 


on the left, Picton’s depleted brigades seemed 


ing battalion, and were about to attack the 
centel 
about to be overrun by 5 of D’Erlon’s intact brigades 
\ xbridge ordered the charge. (Figure 11) 

\s the Cuirassiers charged Ompteda’s and Kielman 
segge’s squares, mentioned earlier, Somerset's Hous 
hold Brigade closed with them at a gallop. The shock 
was tremendous, but it placed the English horsemen in 
close quarters which lessened the advantage derived by 
the French from their long sabers, and gained the bene 
fit for the English of their superior weight in bot 
horses and men. 

It was a desperate, bloody, but brief struggle. ‘Ihe 
The meet 


ing of these two cavalry formations was along converg 


French Cuirassiers were driven off the ridge. 


ing lines. In front of the end of either line nearest the 


CHARLEROL Road was an obstacle—the “hollow-\ 

formed where the Wavre Road intersected the Crar- 
terror Road. As the French reached this point, the 
checked their mounts, scrambled down the steep em 
bankment to the road; then, they moved on down the 
“hollow-wav” pursued by Somerset’s 2d Life Guards 
Both cavalry formations lost some cohesion by (he 
The French 
reached the intersection first and dashed across 
CHARLEROI Road into the head of Donzelot’s retreati' 2 


scramble down into the “hollow-wav.” 
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fantry column. Most of the French horsemen plunged 

among their own scattered infantry. The English 
valry pursued the French down the slope into the 
iliey and were joined there by the remainder of thei 
wn brigade, which had pursued the mass of Cuirassiers 
own the west side of LA Haye SAINTE. 

Here, then, we find the germ of truth which Victor 
Hugo expanded so romantically, in the pursuit by the 
d Life Guards. It was during the hurried dash of the 
Cuirassiers into the rear of LA Haye SAINTE and across 
rhe CHARLEROI! Road that some of them floundered into 
the sand pit and were either killed by the fall on shot 
by the riflemen of the 95th. Even as late as 16 March 
1914, a London News article identified this action as 
Victor Hugo's romantic story in which he fabricated 
he cause for the French disaster at WATERLOO, con 
tained very little of the truth.” It will be quoted and 
brought into focus in the discussion of Phase II]. This 
tale is indicative that many other events in history have 
been distorted to an equal degree. 

Ponsonby's charge of the Union Brigade, with the 
Scots Greys in support, was made almost simultaneously 
ith the foregoing charge of Somerset’s unit. The 
Royals charged the head of Quiot’s leading column 
which had cleared the hedge and was moving up the 
slope opposed only by the fire of Kempt’s 28th Regt. 
The Rovals closed with the front and both flanks of this 
nass. Ihe men were so confused that they could not 
im their muskets. Gradually, the rear gave way to 
flight, and soon all but the foot soldiers in the middle 
were rolled back. The Royals killed or captured the 
French who remained. 

Ihe skirmishers on the teft of the Royals, charged the 
right brigade of Quiot’s division slightly later since they 
had to pass around Pack’s brigade to make their attack. 
They attacked the 54th and 55th French Regts swiftly 
and vigorously. They were met with a feeble irregular 
musket fire, and the horsemen cut their way into the 
masses, killing many and capturing a large number. 

On the left of the Union 
followed the charges, acting as reserve. 


brigade, the Scots Greys 
Just as Pack’s 
Highlanders were about to charge, Marcognet’s numer- 
ically superior column, the Greys charged the French 
Ihe French line bent back down the slope 
under the pressure of the cavalry charge. Panic set in 


column. 


and the wild withdrawal started. As a devoted group 
of French strove to protect their Imperial Eagle (45th 
Regt whose banner displayed such names as JENA, 


\ustertiz, WAGRAM, EyLANn and FRrRIgDLAND) Sergeant 
Ewart of the Greys, displaying great physical strength 
and extraordinary dexterity, captured the Eagle of the 


15th. Lhe Greys pushed through the 45th and attacked 
the 26th, Marcognet’s right brigade. This column was 
surprised by the Greys, but fired effectively, even though 
they were not deployed to resist a cavalry attack. The 
Greys charge down the slope carried them into the 
massed infantry, and the French infantry column broke. 

Of the 10 regiments with which D’Erlon attacked 
Picton, only one, the 46th remained unbroken. It was 
acting as the rearmost support of Marcognet’s division. 
lt was passed to one side by the Scots Greys as they 
pressed on into the valley. Other British cavalry came 
up and this regiment was broken also. 

The British heavy cavalry brigades had attacked effec- 
tively all along this line. All units pursued the French 


into the valley. The Life Guards had ridden into fire 
from Bachelu’s light troops on the central heights, and 
they broke off the pursuit in that direction. As all of 
the horsemen east of La Haye SAINTE joined in the 
general charge on the French position, Lord Uxbridge 
checked his formation to see if he had adequate sup- 
ports, and found that none were following. On the left 
the Scots Greys had passed through the first line of 
French, and were racing madly ahead. The light bri- 
gades appeared disinterested. The only regiment in 
formation was the Blues, his own support. Uxbridge 
sounded halt and recall by voice and trumpet, but to 
He assembled the regiments nearest him: 
namely Ist Life Guards (which had been checked by 
Bachelu’s fire), part of the King’s Guards and the 2d 
Life Guards — and withdrew, covered by the Blues. 
There was no checking the Union Brigade. After 
their initial success, they had ridden on to the central 
Here the French infantry and artillery fire 
stopped the Royals and Inniskillings, and they followed 
the retreat ordered by Uxbridge. But the Scots Greys 
charged into the French position and artillery batteries. 
Jaquinot’s Lancers observed them doing this fine job of 
sabering gunneres and the like. These French Lancers 
moved on the English horsemen. From the French right, 
a body of Milhaud’s Cuirassiers moved down on them 
also. The Greys attempted to retreat, but tired horses, 
slippery ground and a poor combat formation were 
little use against the fresh French Lancers, and resulted 
in severe losses to the English. By the time the Union 
Brigade reassembled, about half of them had become 
casualties. Vandeleur’s light brigade had had to charge 


no avail. 


heights. 


to save the Union Brigade from complete annhilation. 
This action was executed most effectively against Ja- 
quinot’s Lancers. 

Vivian, who held the Allied left, had maneuvered his 
10th and 18th British Hussars to assist the withdrawal; 
but by this time, Vandeleur’s attack had succeeded. 
With a ripple of rockets, which dispersed the French 
troops attempting to reorganize on the central height, 
the second phase of the battle ended. 

Napoleon's main effort had failed. He had not gained 
any of his objectives. He had lost 3,000 prisoners, 2 
Eagles, many more killed and wounded than the Allies, 
and nearly 40 guns of his great artillery concentration 
on the central height were useless. His strongest infan- 
try corps was seriously disorganized and his cavalry had 
been defeated by the British horsemen. 

The Allies had suffered severe losses: but the victories 
of Picton’s infantry (island of resistance) and the caval- 
ry brigades (mobile striking force) balanced these losses. 

At Hovucomont, the battle had continued. About 
2:30 p.m., when D’Erlon’s troops were repulsed, the 
British Guards recaptured the orchard. Then, Bachelu’s 
division sent in a column to attack Houcomont. Effec- 
tive artillery fire of Capt Cleeves’ 6-gun battery of the 
King’s German Legion literally destroyed this column. 
A second attempt from this same direction was repulsed 
in the same manner. Bachelu then withdrew to the 
main French position and tied in on Foy’s right. It was 
at this time, about 2:45 p.m., that Napoleon ordered a 
battery of howitzers brought up to fire high angle fire. 
Their shells would descend on the buildings and set 
them on fire. This was done: as the fires spread, the 
French infantry closed in on the buildings. Despite the 
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heat and smoke, the Guards fought on. The fires burned 
out and the boundary walls remained. They held. 

During the time of the second phase, the Prussians 
had worked their way laboriously toward the French 
right flank and secured a foothold in the Woop or Paris. 
They had not yet shown themselves on the field. 

The Allied right flank and right center had remained 
unengaged, except for artillery fires. After the close of 
the cavalry charges, no offensive movement by the 
French was made for about 20 minutes, and the English 
had cause to wonder where the next attack would be. 

The defeat of the English cavalry that pursued too 
deep, in violation of the Duke's rule not to leave the 
main line to exploit local successes, indicates that Well. 
ington’s order was sound. However, despite these losses, 
the British had gained a marked advantage. Reille’s 
corps was exhausting itself at HouGomMont; D'Erlon’s 
corps failed to seize its objective, and had lost about one 
quarter of its strength—to say nothing of morale. 

With the stability of his left tested, Wellington real- 
ized the necessity of a link-up there with the Prussians. 
He appointed Gen von Muffling, the Prussian Attaché, 
to direct the Prussian troops into position on that flank. 
Ihis proved to be an extremely wise move as Muffling 
did a superb job. 

Picton’s failure to charge after gaining the upper 
hand over D’Erlon may be explained by the fact that 
Napoleon had ready reserves in position to counter- 
attack any such move, plus Wellington's orders forbid 
ding such a charge. A successful French counterattack 
would, in all probability, have breached the Wellington 
battle line. By retaining the tactical integrity of his 
battle area, Wellington remained free to dispose his 
troops to meet the main effort of Napoleon. 

Wellington reorganized and redisposed his troops 
during the lull in the battle which occurred a little 
after 3 p.m. Even so, Wellington's situation appeared 
critical to him: he needed the Prussian assistance. About 
4 p.m. Blicher’s artillery was heard on the field. 

It was at the end of Phase II that Napoleon learned 
from Grouchy that he was headed for Wavrer. This 
Grouchy message had been written at about I] a.m. 
from near Gemsioux. Thus, Grouchy would be of no 
help to Napoleon at Mont Sr. Jean. It could be argued 
that Napoleon should have withdrawn his army with 
the failure of D’Erlon’s corps, and awaited a more favor- 
able time and place to fight the decisive battle with the 
allies. Napoleon reasoned otherwise: he decided that he 
must defeat Wellington before Blicher could arrive. 
So, he opened the third phase of the battle. 


Phase III—CAVALRY ATTACKS ON THE ALLIED RIGHT 
(Figures 6, 10 and 12) 


Combined arms, more than one tactical branch 
of the army used together in operations. 

T™ 20-205 
Ihe French shifted their attack to the Allied right, 
with renewed efforts on each flank of this area, to cap- 
ture HouGomont and La Haye Sainte. Between these 
points, the French cavalry was to assault the Allied line. 
To do this job, Ney had Milhaud’s corps (21 squadrons 
of Cuirassiers) plus 7 squadrons of Lancers and 12 of 
Chasseurs of the light cavalry of the Guard, as supports. 
Ultimately, Kellermann’s and Guyot’s heavy cavalry 
took part (Figure 14) —giving an aggregate strength 


of 77 squadrons (12,000 men), the largest and be 
equipped body of cavalry ever to charge in mass in 
European wartare. 

Ney was impatient to end the battle and overcon! 
dent. He was sure he had the means to crush the Alli 
with one stroke. Just as he had advanced D’Erlon’s i 
fantry columns without cavalry in close support, so no 
he advanced his cavalry without infantry to hold th 
ground the horsemen might gain. 

seginning about 4 p.m., the French light batteries 
pushed forward, reinforced by the heavy batteries of 
the Imperial Guard. The whole French artillery force 
was positioned so it could concentrate on any part of 
Wellington's line. They ranged in and fired continu- 
ously. The Allied infantry columns were prone to avoid 
as much of this fire as possible. The Allied artillery 
positioned well forward were unprotected by field forti- 
fications, but the crews stood firm by their guns, direct- 
ing accurate fire at the French. 

As the infantry attacked HouGomMont and La Haye 
SAINTE, the French left made a demonstration, in ad- 
vance of the main atack. Pire’s Lancers moved forward. 
Wellington sent Uxbridge to counteract them. No con- 
flict resulted and the Allied cavalry returned, convinced 
that Pire’s move was a diversion. 

Milhaud’s Cuirassiers and the light Guard cavalry 
crossed the CHARLEROI Road obliquely, took up posi- 
tions between HOUGOMONT and La Haye SAINTE. From 
this position, they could advance on the Allied line 
without descending into the valley. 

Gen Alten observed this cavalry move and ordered 
his 3d Div to form to resist cavalry. As recorded by 
Kennedy, this cavalry attack was considered to be pre- 
mature by many British officers. 

The space betwen the CHARLEROI and NiveLves Roads 
was filled with the artillery and infantry on the forward 
slope (Figure 12). 

The Cuirassiers rode forward slowly until they 
masked the fire of their own supporting batteries, at 
which time, the artillery suspended fire. The cavalry 
increased its speed of advance. The grape-shot from 
Cleeve’s and Lloyd's batteries cleaned out many, but 
did not halt their advance. At 40 yards range the Allied 
artillery cut loose from all guns and the gunners with- 
drew to the shelter of the infantry squares. The Cuiras 
siers were staggered, lost unit tactical integrity, but 
charged into the batteries and into the squares beyond. 
The light horse in the rear closed up to exploit the pur- 
suit of the infantry they were sure would break. The 
squares held. The front rank kneeling and the second 
rank at the charge, the 3d and 4th ranks ready to fire 
when the time came. Fire was held until the enemy 
was 30 yards away. This caused the cavalry to swerve to 
the right and left of the front of the squares and pass 
into the intervals between the squares. The French 
cavalry never actually rushed in on a square to break it. 
They rode around and between the squares. As the 
obstructions increased from the bodies of fallen men 
and horses, the unity of the attackers was lost, units be- 
came mixed and their power to act as a coherent force 
was gone. The Allied cavalry, fewer in numbers, were 
whole tactical units, and they selected the favorab'e 
points for their attacks. They soon forced the French to 
retire. Their flight was speeded by the fire of the Allied 
artillerymen who had quickly left the squares to re-m: 
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| along the line during this phase of the battle. 


Che Allied cavalry had been ordered not to pursue, 
it, in the excitement Dornberg’s 23d British Light 
Dragoons rode as far as the French position and at- 
tacked the French batteries on the central heights. The 


ench inflicted heavy losses on these horsemen. 


Che first charge of the French cavalry was thrown 
ick all along the line. It is in connection with this first 
avalry charge that Victor Hugo tells the story of Cuiras- 
siers swallowed up by the hundreds in a chasm. Here 
but untrue, story in full as found in 


the romantic, 
Viserables: 
THE UNLOOKED FOR 

They were 3,500 in number, and formed a 
front a quarter of a league in length; they were 
gigantic men mounted on colossal horses. They 
formed 26 squadrons, and had behind them as sup- 
port, Lefebvre-Desnouette’s division, composed of 
the 106 gendarmes, the chasseurs of the Guard, 
1,197 sabres, and the Lancers of the Guard, 880 
lances. They wore a helmet without a plume, and 
a cuirass of wrought steel, and were armed with 
pistols and a straight sabre. In the morning the 
whole army had admired them when they came 
up, at 9 o'clock, with bugles sounding, while all 
the bands played Veillons au Salut de |’Empire, 
in close column with one battery on their flank, 
the others in their center, and deployed in 2 ranks, 
and took thew place in that powerful second line, 
so skillfully formed by Napoleon, which, having at 
its extreme left Kellermann’s Cuirassiers, and on 
its extreme right Milhaud’s Cuirassiers, seemed to 
he endowed with 2 wings of steel. 

‘The aide-de-camp Bernard carried to them the 
Emperor's order: Ney drew his sabre and placed 
himself at their head, and the mighty squadrons 
started. Then a formidable spectacle was seen: the 
whole of this cavalry, with raised sabres, with 
tandards flying, and formed in columns of divt- 
sion, descended, with one movement and as one 
man, with the precision of a bronze battering-ram 
opening a breach, the hill of LA BeLLe ALLIANCE. 
They entered the formidable valley in which so 
many men had already fallen, disappeared in the 
smoke and then, emerging from the gloom, reap- 
peared on the other side of the valley, still in a 
close compact column, mounting at a trot, under 
a tremendous canister fire, the frightful muddy 
incline of the plateau of Mont Sr. JEAN. They 
ascended it, stern, threatening and imperturbable; 
between the breaks in the artillery and musketry 
fire, the colossal tramp could be heard. As they 
formed 2 divisions, they were in 2 columns: 
Wautier’s division was on the right, Delort’s on 
the left. At the distance it appeared as if 2 im- 
mense steel lizards were crawling towards the crest 
of the plateau; they traversed the battlefield like a 
flash. 

“Nothing like it had been seen since the capture 
of the great redoubt of the Moskowa by the heavy 
cavalry: Murat was missing, but Ney was there. It 
seemed as if this mass had become a monster, and 


eir batteries. By strange good luck, the French had 
t spiked the Allied guns or removed them to the rear 
ter capture. This was to be the British good fortune 


Gen Colbert are charging. 


i 


Chasseurs a cheval are forming. 


had but one soul; each squadron undulated, and 
swelled like the rings of a polype. This could be 
seen through a vast smoke which was rent asunder 
at intervals; it was a pell-mell of helmets, shouts 
and sabres, a stormy bounding of horses among 
cannon, and a disciplined and terrible array; while 
above it all flashed the Cuirasses like the scales of 
the dragon. Such narratives seem to belong to an- 
other age; something like this vision was doubtless 
traceable in the old Orphean epics describing the 
hippantropists, 
Titans with human faces and equestrian chest, 
whose gallop escaladed Olympus — horrible, sub- 
lime, invulnerable beings, gods and brutes. It was 
a curious numerical coincidence that 26 battalions 
were preparing to receive the charge of these 26 
squadrons. Behind the crest of the plateau, in the 
shadow of the masked battery, 13 English squares, 
each of 2 battalions, and formed 2 deep, with 7 
men in the first lines, and 6 in the second, were 
waiting, calm, dumb and motionless, with their 
muskets, for what was coming. They did not see 
the Cuirassiers, and the Cuirassiers did not see 
them: they merely heard this tide of men ascend- 
ing. They heard the swelling sound of 3,000 
horses, the alternating and symmetrical sound of 
the hoof, the clang of the cuirasses, the clash of the 
sabres, and a species of great and formidable 
breathing. There was a long and terrible silence, 
and then a long file of raised arms brandishing 
sabres, and helmets, and bugles, and standards, 
and 3,000 heads with great moustaches, shouting, 
‘Vive |’ Empereur,’ appeared above the crest. The 
whole of this cavalry debouched on the plateau, 
and it was like the commencement of an earth- 
quake. 

“All at once, terrible to relate, the head of the 
column of cuirassiers facing the English left reared 
with a fearful clamour. On reaching the culmi- 
nating point of the crest, furious and eager to make 
their exterminating dash on the English squares 
and guns, the Cuirassiers noticed between them 
and the English a trench, a grave. It was the hol- 
low road of Onan. It was a frightful moment — 
the ravine was there unexpected, yawning, almost 
precipitous, beneath the horses’ feet, and with a 


men-horses, the ancient those 


Underwood & Underwood 
Figure 14: Behind the Walthier Cuirassiers, the Lancers of 
In rear of the Lancers, the 
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Figure 15: Between the Chasseurs and the Cuirassiers is 
the mass of Grenadiers of the Guard. A little in the rear 
is the Emperor Napoleon on his white horse. 


depth of 12 feet between its 2 sides The second 
rank thrust the first into the aby the horses 
fell back, slipped with all 4 feet in the au 
crushing and throwing their riders. There was no 
mMeANS Of CSE aping, the entire column was one huge 
projectile. The force 
Enelish, crushed the Irench, and the inexorable 
yield till it was filled up Men 


and horses rolled into it pell mell, crushing each 


reared ’ 


acquired to crush the 
ravine would not 


other and making one large charnel-house of the 
gulf; and when this grave was full of lving me 
the rest passed over them. Nearly one-third of 
Dubois’ brigade rolled into this abyss. This com 
menced the loss of the battle. A local tradition, 
which evidently exaggerates, says that 2,000 horses 
and 1,500 men were buried in the “hollow-way” of 
These figure 5 probably 
corpses cast into the ravine on the day after the 
hattle. 
surveyed the 
this “hollow-way.”’ which did not form even a 
ripple on the crest of the plateau, Warned, ho 

ever, by the little white chapel which marks its 
NIVELLES road, hie hiad asked 


; ; 
comprise the ole 
i 


C) HAIN 


| / 
Napoleon, hefore ordering this charge, had 


ground, but had been unable to s 


juncture with the 


Lacoste a question, probably as to whethe) thre 
was any obstacle. The guide answered, No, and 
ut mioht almost say that Napoleon's cata frophe 
was brought about by a peasant’s shake of ¢ 
head.” 


With the withdrawal of the French cavalry, their art! 
lery op { 
the massed infantry. The Allied artillery was eff 


ned up again and inflicted severe casi 


counterbattery. 
The cavalry reorganized and the same 40 squadrons 
counter 


the Allied cavalrv. The same sequence of events took 


attacked again; but a reserve held out to 


place—the dash through the battery fire, capture of the 


] 


guns, the withdrawal of the artillervmen into the 


squares, the steadiness of the squares, the failure to 
break them, the loss by the 
withdrawal. When these 


reserve cavalry moved up to attack the Allied second 


cavalry of ical unity, and 


troops were exhausted, then 
line. The Allied horsemen met the reserve cavalry at 


tack. The French had the British cavalyv and the 


musketry fire from the squares on either flank to co 
tend with—thev were forced to retire into the valle 
The Allied pursuit ended the second cavalry charge and 
brought a momentary relief to the defenders of Houc.. 
MONT and La HAYE SAINTE. 

Nev immediately prepared for a third grand cava 
attack (Figure 15) Napoleon sent him Kellermann’s 
corps ol heavy cavalry, and, 


was added by Nev, 


as some historians belie 
to this force without Napoleo 
orders, Guvyot's division of heavy cavalry ol the Guar 
a total of 47 additional tresh squadrons. This whe 
added 
was a considerable torce ol 

Wellington's infantry and 
pleted by previous attacks and by the 


o the 40 squadrons which had already charge 
about 12,000 horsemen. 
cavalry Was seriously dé- 
artillery fires: 
nevertheless the squares were steady and would hold 
until the Prussians could arrive. Wellington was now 
convinced that no attack on his extreme right was 
planned; and he ordered Chasse to bring his Dutch-Bel 
gian division from BRAINE-LA-LEUDE, via MERBE BRAINE, 
to replace his second line. He had moved his second line 
up to replace losses in the first. 

Betore this division could arrive, Ney’s new cavalry 
force had worn themselves out among the squares. The 
Allied cavalry converted their retreat into a disorderly 
flight and the 
rear with good effect. 


Allied artillery opened up on the French 


During this third cavalry charge, 


had renewed their attack on L.A HAYE SAINTE. 


Donzelot’'s troops 
May Bar- 
ing sent for ammunition, but instead, Ompteda’s com- 
His third 
request for ammunition was met again with reinforce 


panies of the German Legion reinforced him. 
ments instead of ammunition—this time by 2 Nassau 
companies who had their own musketry ammunition, 
Despite his am- 
At last the French 
Baring’s personal example in put 


holding the 


but it was useless for Baring’s rifles. 
munition difficulties, his troops held. 
set fire to the barn. 
ting out this fire was a material factor in 
The danger passed and the French retired. 


French 


had inflicted heavy casualties on Ompteda s force. 


position. 
Outside the enclosure of LA Haye SAInte, thi 


It was here that the Prince of Orange ordered 2 bat 
talions of the Legion to attack along the Wavrr Road 
These units were reluctant to deploy from squares, but 
did so at the Prince’s insistence. One battalion was saved 
by Somerset's cavalry, but the other was almost totally 
destroved by French Cuirassiers. Thus, we note the 
vulnerability of infantry in line or columns to cavalry 
charges. 

Phe fourth cavalry assault closely followed the with 
is made by another body 


This fourth charge resem 


drawal from the third It 
ol cavalry, possibly Guvot's 
bied the previous ones, with its main effort on the Allied 
right against the young Brunswick troops. Just as the 
charge came, Grant, who had been sent by Uxbridge to 
watch Pire, 
down the heights against the French horse 


brought up 2 fresh regiments to the field, 
and rode 
men. These French retired into the main body of caval 


[This main cavalry charge su 
d. 


h 


rv which was advancing. 
ceeded no better than the others and the squares he 
The Anglo-Allied cavalry counterattacked, the Fre 
cavalry withdrew, and the artillery took up the hammer- 
ing of their rear. 

History has it that Nev persisted 11 times in these 
Figure 16) cavalry charges, succeeding only in w 
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2 hours, in which time the Prussians drew up and 





D 
ev. yoleon's cavalry force was destroyed. Of course, the 
nd ibined French cavalry and artillery had inflicted 
CO. ere losses on the Allied force, but thev (islands ol 
tanice had held, 
[here was no time interval between the repulsing 
5 the cavalry charges and the beginning of Phase IV 
the battle. The assaults on the right of the Anglo 
n’s ies Was continuous. 
o— During this third phase, the Prussians attacked the 
n French right flank. Blacher ordered his rear to close 
ed, , and he attacked at approximately 4:15 p.m. with 
it troops he had in the Woop or Paris. (Figure 10) 
te His direction of attack was perpendicular to the Car 
CS; cero! road. Domont’s cavalry was the nearest French 
id nit in Blucher’s front. Blacher opened up on these 
OW troops; Domont advanced, but was stopped by Bulow’s 
vas infantry and Prussian cavalry regiments. By this time, 
| ; Prussian battalions had reached SMOHAIN. 
“ Napoleon reacted to Bliicher’s advance by sending 
™ Lobau's VI Corps to join Domont. Lobau went into 
. position ahead of the cavalry as shown on Figure 10, 
. tving in with Durette’s division near PaprlLorir and 
he extending to PLANCHENOoIT. ‘The French artillery fire 
rly caused casualties in the Prussian ranks, but did not halt 
ch their advance. Some of the Prussian artillery fire fell on 
the Cuarterot road causing confusion among these 
Zs troops in rear with the gear. 
Zz \t this time, about 5:30 p.m., Biilow’s 2 remaining 
rd brigades arrived. Blicher was now stronger than Lobau 
ilong the line, and able to support FRIisCcHERMONT and 
SMOHAIN with 2 battalions. The Prussian cavalry of 





Prince William outflanked the French in the PLANCHEN 
olf road area (Figure 10). This put the Prussian cava! 

in rear of Lobau and Napoleon, with no French to 
yppose them. 

Piaxcurnor had been occupied up to this time by 
the French. Lobau had no choice but to retire in the 
rection of the CHARLEROI road, 

tened to occupy PLANCHENOIT and support Lobau’s 


\t 6 p.m., Napoleon 


right with 2 divisions of the Young Guard and 24 guns, 
inder Gen Duhesme. About this same time, Nev's mes 
to Napoleon arrived requesting fresh infantry 
lez vous que yen preme? Voulez-vous que jen 
Rough translation “Where does he expect 
ke them! Does he expect me to make them?’’) 
J d the end of this third phase, Thielmann was 
re] hard pressed at Wavre by superior French 
( Gneisenau sent this terse answer: “Let Thiel 
| himself as best he can; it matters little if he 
crushed at Wavre, so long as we gain the victor 
cre. So, once again we see recognition that economy 


lorce means economy in the whole transaction. 





0 No tangible results had been achieved by Napoleon. 
7 » part of the Wellington battle area was broken. This 
é third phase was an error for the following reasons: first, 
as an isolated attack; second, it was made by cavalry 
one; third, it was made against a part of the Anglo 
i lied line which had not been attacked before, and, 
hy msequently, was fresh; fourth, it was premature to at- 
r- mpt to decide the battle by a mere cavalry charge 
hen no part of Wellington's line was at that time so 
e <hausted or shaken that it could be broken by cavalry 
one 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Figure 16: The square of the 30th and 70th British Regts, 
being attacked 11 times by French cavalry. The resistance 
of these regiments was heroic. 


Phase IV—ATTACKS ON THE ALLIED RIGHT AND 
CENTER 


(Figures 6, 9, 10 and 17) 





The main attack seizes the principal objectwe on 
destroys the enemy force. Main attacks are char- 
acterized 1 01 erwhelming concentrations of fire 

coupled with rapid and hold advances. The mo- 

mentum of the attack is maintained until the final 
objective is captured.” 
FM 100-5 

Napoleon and Ney had become convinced that the 
Allied line could not be broken by cavalry alone, early 
in the third phase, even before the fourth great cavalry 
charge. Napoleon's attention was centered, almost ex 
clusively for a time, on Bliicher’s impending attack on 
his right and rear. He had to solve this problem, post 
poning decisive action against Wellington for a period 

During this period of Ney’s preparations, the Allied 
right was continually under severe attack. After the 
French cavalry had been driven off, the French artillery 
opened up on the Allied guns and infantry squares. 
However, the Allied artillery was able to fire counter 
battery effectively. Especially notable was the return to 
the position in left-rear of Houcomont of May Bull's 
battery. This battery succeeded in silencing Pire’s fire, 
which had enfiladed the Allied right flank for a long 
time. Further to the right, Cook’s Guards and Bruns- 
wick troops took severe casualties from the French arti! 
lery. Mercer's British horse artillery arrived in this area 
in time to set up between Brunswick squares and the 


Q 


Guards. These guns were positioned behind a 3-foot 
bank along a ridge in rear of Houcomont, They were 
ready for action when a heavy column of French Cuiras 
siers and horse-grenadiers rode up the ridge leading 
directly to the battery. The guns opened on the horse- 
men at very close range. The leading squadrons broke 
and fled into those in the rear. The battery poured a 
rapid and accurate fire into this milling mass, covering 
the slope with dead horses and men. 

Ney, knowing nothing of the Prussians, was striving 
for victory in his part of the battle area. Abandoning 
ineffectual cavalry charges, he organized a new assault 
on LA Have SAINTE,‘as the first step to break Welling- 
ton’s center and right. 
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About this time, an infantry column of Bachelu’s 
division, supported by cavalry, attacked the Allied 
squares to Mercer's left. To relieve these depleted 
squares, Uxbridge ordered Somerset's Household Bri- 
gade, supported by Trip's Dutch-Belgian carbineers 
(1,300 fresh troops) to attack this French column. Som 
erset’s attack on the infantry column checked its ad 
vance. However, the Dutch-Belgians would not charge, 
even though personally led by Lord Uxbridge. The 
French cavalry attacked these hesitant horsemen, and 2 
squadrons of the 5d Hussars of the King’s German Le- 
gion fled and were not seen again in the fight. The single 
squadron which had not fled, charged and defeated the 
Cuirassiers in their front. By this time, Uxbridge was 
able to lead the Dutch-Belgians in a charge against the 
French Cuirassiars and Heavy Dragoons ascending the 
slope. This charge penetrated the French ranks; but the 
enemy numbers closed in on them, and only about 60 to 
70 troopers escaped to rally behind the infantry squares. 

Near the Cuarterort Road the Allied losses were so 
great as to Cause a serious gap in the line. Uxbridge 
ordered the Cumberland Regt of Hanoverian Hussars 
to move forward to cover this gap. These troops fled 
to the rear shortly after they came under fire. 

Meanwhile, on the Allied right, Mercer's battery was 
stacking up the dead French horse-grenadiers that con 
tinued to seek revenge on these artillerymen. Mercer's 
gunners waited until the leading squadrons were at 
point blank range; then, using case shot rammed on 
round shot, they blew away the leading rank of horse- 
men, and the solid shot penetrated the depth of the 
column. As before, the guns then had several minutes 
to pour in their fire at a range of about 20 yards. The 
pile of dead around this battery was one of the remark- 
able features of the battle area and could be distin- 
guished from a long distance. 

Wellington, in person, then led the Allied second 
line forward, making the right of the battle area secure. 

Ney’s attack on LA Haye Sainte (Figure 18) was 
made at the same time these attacks on the Allied right 
were taking place. Baring’s garrison was probably 
numerically strong enough, and his men brave enough 
to withstand the French, but his repeated requests for 
ammunition had been ignored, and he had only about 
| cartridges per man. 

The French infantry attack was preceded by a heavy 
artillery preparation directed against the Allied line 


Figure 18: The farm of La Haye-Sainte, defended by 9 
companies of the German Legion had resisted all assaults. 
Close to 6 p.m. Napoleon ordered Ney to seize it. In the 
bloody assault only 42 men of the 9 companies survived. 
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Figure 17 

immediately in rear of LA Haye Sainte. This artillery 
fire caused severe casualties to Ompteda’s squares and 
Somerset's and Ponsonby’s squadrons. Under cover of 
this fire, Donzelot’s division, led by Ney, moved forward. 
Their advance was checked by an accurate ripple of 
rockets from Whinyate'’s rocket battery located along 
the CHARLEROI Road. However, after the last rocket had 
landed, they charged and set the barn on fire. The 
German's suffered severe casualties from the French 
musketry in extinguishing this fire. With few cartridges 
left and no resupply in sight, the Germans held their 
fire and met the French with their bayonets. When 
stopped on the ground, the French scaled the walls and 
climbed on the roofs. The Germans picked them off 
from the yard below. Eventually, the French seized the 
dwelling, making the garden untenable. At approxi- 
mately 6 p.m., the Allied survivors retired to the main 
positon. Ney had captured La Haye Sainte—the first 
French gain of the day. 

At La Haye SAINTE, Ney was in position to penetrate 
the Allied center and roll up the first line. It was at this 
time that Ney sent his message to Napoleon requesting 
infantry reinforcements. When Napoleon received this 
request, he was faced with handling Bliicher’s attack on 
his right flank and rear, and was far from pleased with 
Ney for the destruction of his cavalry. Here he replied 
bitterly whether he was expected to “make” infantry. 

This refusal didn’t bother Ney. He set about organ- 
izing Reille’s and D’Erlon’s depleted forces and piece- 
mealed them into the attack. These attacks almost 
brought about the destruction of the Allied center, and 
with it, probable victory for the French. 

Before Ney could develop his‘attacks from La Haye 
SAINTE, Wellington had re-established his right, al- 
though the situation was still critical. HOUGOMONT was 
seriously threatened by French cavalry. It was at this 
time that Chasse’s division arrived, enabling him to 
bring up his second line, consisting of Duplat’s Ist 
Brigade, Adam’s 3d Brigade and Halkett’s 3d Hanover- 
ian Brigade. 

Duplat’s brigade arrived from its position west of (he 
Nivevies Road. It withstood 4 cavalry charges from (2¢€ 
HovuGomont orchard, but suffered heavy casualties. 1) 
Plat and several of his officers were killed. 
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lhe French infantry, during the time of these cavalry 
irges, moved forward and seized the heights between 
aitland’s Guards and HovuGomont orchard. Behind 
s slope, Adam’s British light infanury brigade was 
wing forward. The French concentrated their musket 
on the Allied artillery and squares. Adam's brigade 
me up and the Duke of Wellington ordered them to 
Drive those fellows away!” This they did and closed 
gap, tying in Maitland’s brigade and the HouGo- 
Nr orchard, 
[hese new squares were attacked by French carbi- 
ers and horse-grenadiers. But they were generally 
rown back by the fire from the squares. The line 
rom the main ridge to Hovucomonr held firm. The 
.treme right of Adam's brigade was exposed to severe 
rench artillery fire and was withdrawn to the reverse 
ope of the main position near the right of Maitland’s 
iards. From this position, it could move in any direc- 


i to meet an attack. 
trom LA HAYE SAINTE were as shown on Figure 17. 

We have just reviewed the happenings on Ney’s left 
which culminated with Wellington bringing up his re- 
serves. On Ney’s right the reorganized divisions of Quiot 
ind Marcognet were moved forward against the Allied 
lelt. Ney personally directed operations from La HAYE 
Sainte. Two companies of Kempt’s 95th rifles in the 
sand pit were driven back to the main position. 

\ large number of French infantry deployed as skirm- 
ishers on the left of the farm and opened fire on Alten’s 
«juares, inflicting heavy casualties, Alten ordered Omp- 
teda to deploy one battalion to disperse these French 
skirmishers. Ompteda had seen French cavalry west of 
La Haye SAINTE waiting to attack deployed infantry. 
It was at this time that the Prince of Orange ordered 
Ompteda to deploy. He obeyed, and the French gave 
way as he advanced with one battalion. However, as 
Ompteda had expected, the Cuirassiers arrived and liter- 
ally rolled up this battalion. Ompteda was killed and 
only about 30 men and a few officers survived this at- 
tack. The 95th could not fire on the Cuirassiers because 
i the mingling of friend and foe. However, the 5d 
Hussars of the King’s German Legion charged and 

red the front of Ompteda’s brigade. More Cuiras- 

irrived and the Hussars retired. 


[he troop dispositions at the time of Ney’s attack 


the left of these French troops, others attacked 


Maitland’s brigade. A mass of skirmishers ascended the 
slope, firing rapidly at Maitland’s left-hand square and 
Adam's 95th Rifles square. Observing the effect of this 
fire on the squares, Wellington rode up and ordered 
Maitland’s guards square to deploy and drive off these 
skirmishers. This they did, successfully re-forming the 
square before a cavalry charge could reach them. 

The fighting in the rear of La Haye Satnte had con- 
tinued without interruption. The French skirmishers 
kept up a steady fire against Lambert's and Kempt’s 
brigades along the Wavre Road. Allied losses were 
heavy. On their left many French skirmishers main- 
tained contact with Alten’s division. One group occu: 
pied a mound opposite Ompteda’s depleted brigade. 
In this part of the line, many men had been killed or 
wounded. Somerset's and Ponsonby’s cavalry brigades 
together did not equal 2 squadrons. The other British 
and German cavalry was similarly depleted. Most of 
the Allied artillery batteries had been silenced. 

The 3d Div was in bad shape: Alten, the commander, 
had been wounded and carried from the field; Omp- 
teda’s brigade was practically non-existent; Kielman- 
segge’s 2 squares were greatly diminished; Kruse's 
Nassau Brigade was badly shaken by the continued fire; 
Halkett’s British Brigade was reduced and interval be- 
tween units had increased. Not enough men survived 
to cover the position from Halkett’s brigade to the 
CHarcerot Road. At the road Lambert had formed the 
27th British Regt into a square to cover the road or to 
cover the withdrawal of Ompteda’s and Kielmansegge’s 
brigades. 

The French at La Haye Sainte laid down a heavy fire 
on Lambert, killing or wounding more than half these 
men. As the skirmishers attacked Alten’s position, the 
French moved up 2 guns to about 100 yards of the 
Allied front and blew away one side of Kielmansegge’s 
left hand square with one round of grape-shot. Under 
this artillery and musketry, these squares faltered. After 
the counteroffensive of Kruse’s Ist and 2nd Nassau Bns 
lead by-the Prince of Orange failed, the Allied line re- 
treated only 100 yards. It was then that the sole surviv- 
ing staff officer of the 3d Div notified Wellington of this 
dire situation, Capt Shaw, the staff officer, returned to 
rally as many troops as he could to fill the gap, Welling- 
ton led 4 battalions of the Brunswickers into the inter- 
val. Chasse’s Dutch-Belgians followed in support. (Fig- 
ure 21) 
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Figure 21: 





[hese reinforcements were shaken by the initial fires 
1 the French as they went into the line, but Wellington 


The line held. Viv 


ian's almost intact light cavalry brigade took position 


rallied them and they stood firm 


in rear of this part of the line and did much to restore 
onfidence. Kielmansegge now commanded the 3d Diy 
\s the French skirmishers continued their attack on the 
line, he led a general charge before which the French 
retired. This was the decisive moment of action 

\t about 7 p.m., the Allied troops had regained the 
position the 3d Div had held so well, so long. The 
center was restored at the time when the action on the 
right was becoming decisive. 

Ihis part of the battle area was made secure by the 
miival of Duplat’s, Adam’s and Halkett’s brigades and 
by the reinforcing of HoUGOMoONT. 

Phe Allied left—PAprLorre and La Hayve—were held 
by Bernard’s Nassau troops against Durutte until Zie 
ten’s corps arrived in their rea \t that time, these 
larms became a part of the Prussian attack 

Ihe attack on the French right which Blicher was 
preparing at the time Ney made his assault on La Hays 
Sainte continued throughout this phase of the battle. 
Phe Prussians (Figure 19) advanced against Lobau 
On their left they had 


more success, and Hiuller’s l6th Brigade advanced on 


Them right made little prog 
PLANCHENOIT, with Ryssel’s brigade in support The 
Prussians advanced against Duhesme’s & battalions of 
the Young Guard, entered the village and captured the 
churchyard which had great delensive strength and an 
elevation that commanded the rest of the village. Both 
sides suffered heavy casualties, until the French reserve 


urived and threatened the Prussian rear, causing them 


to withdraw from PLANCHENoOIT, pursued by Lobau 
cavalr These 6 battalions reformed, renewed the at 
tack and entered PLANCHENOT us ho yt the CHAR 


LrROL road The Young Guard fell back 

\ | oleon ord 
attack with the bayonet and drive the Prussians out of 
These battalions ad 


ed 2 battalions of the Old Guard to 


the village, back into the ravine. 
vanced at the head of a column of 8 battalions of the 
Young Guard, on each side of the ravine out of which 
the Prussians were coming in strength. These troops 
advanced using the bayonet and butt-stroke, and de 
feated the Prussian battalions that had driven back the 
Young Guard. These French troops pursued the Prus 
sians into the ravine where they too were forced back 
by Prussian grape-shot. They held PLANcHENorr and the 
CHARLEROI road, 

Bliicher had been defeated twice in his attempts to 


take PLANCHENOIT. He decided to wait for Pirch to a1 





rive before renewing the attack. It was 7 p.m. and 
reformed his troops in their original positions. Nap 
eon reinforced PLANCHENOIT and the Woop or Cra 
ipcer. Thus, 11 battalions of the Guard had been co 
mitted to the defense against the Prussians. Napoleo: 
total reserve now consisted of 12 battalions 

Zieten’s corps had entered the battle area about 7 p 
just as Wellington had held any breakthrough of 
center and Blicher was reforming his troops alte 
second attack on PLANCHENOIT. Zieten’s arrival p 
mitted Vivian's, and later Vandeleur’s, cavalry to t 
up positions in rear of Wellington’s right. 

Ihe taking of La Haye Sainte by the French set 
the possibility of breaking the Allied line by the tim: 
attack of reserves. Napoleon, busy with the Prussians, 
The decisive 


moment passed. Wellington, realizing at last his error 


had ignored Ney’s request for reserves. 


in not defending La Haye SAINTE in strength, per 
ally directed the repositioning of his forces to save his 
battle position. 

Napoleon had failed to exploit Ney’s victory at La 
Haye Sainte. When he finally employed his reserve 
he did so at a point where Wellington was strong, rather 
than avalinst the point which had been weakened by 
Nev's attack Napoleon had, however, stopped the Prus- 


sians for the moment. 


Phase V—THE PRUSSIAN ATTACK AND THE LAST 
CHARGE OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD 
(Figures 6, 10, 19 and 20) 

Often, a commande) most difficult and iam 
tant decision is concerned with the time, place and 
circumstances of committing the reserve. At t! 
decistve moment every unit must participate in tlie 
hattle, and the veserve is launched without hesita 

tion, 

FM 100-5 

Zieten’s cavalry took up positions vacated by Vis 
and Vandeleur, and his infantry entered the fight at 
farms. Zieten’s delay in getting into position, an e1 
which had been corrected by Muffling, placed Dun 
In position to attack the interval between Wellin: 
and Blucher The corrected dispositions of Zieten’s 
corps retrieved the loss of ground in this critical a1 
By 7:30 p.m. the combined forces of the Prussians 
Nassauers were able to seize the eastern villages 
force the French back into the valley. The disposit 
of the Prussians as they prepared to attack PLANCHEN 
with their left and Lobau with their right were gen 
ly as shown on Figure 19. 

The Prussians attacked about the time the Imper 
Guard attacked Wellineton’s line. Zieten (Steinm 
brigade) drove Durutte back, captured his artillery 
ALLIAN 


reaching the CuarLrror road from the east just as 


pursued him in the direction of La Betws 


defeated Imperial Guards were driven upon it from 
west. With the simultaneous, yet independent, dele 
of Durutte’s division and the Imperial Guards, 
French flanks were turned. 

Biilow’s right had moved on Lobau, covered 
heavy artillery preparation. Lobau held his gro 
until Durutte and D’Erlon fled past his left flank 
rear. Then, about 8:15 p.m., Lobau’s corps lost tact 
integrity and joined the mass of fugitives. 

In the PLANCHENOIT area a different struggle was 
ing on. The reinforced Imperial Guard held the chu 
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rd in strength. The Prussians moved through a heavy 
tillery fire to envelope the churchyard. There were 
vere losses on both sides. The Imperial Guard fought 
|. The French reinforced the churchyard island of 
istance. The Prussians brought up reserves and ex- 
ted a double envelopment to cut off reinforcements 
ind the avenue of retreat of—the French in the 
uchvard. After bitter house to house, tree to tree, 
hting, the Imperial Guard pulled back toward 
\farson pt Ror. The Old Guard was the last to leave 
churchyard. They suffered very heavy casualties dur- 
the fighting at PLANCHENoIr and during the retro- 
ide, but they were able to save their Eagle and the 
nor of the regiment. 
Bulow and Pirch had routed the last of the Grand 
my, and they now joined the general pursuit. 
* * * > * * 
| urning back to 7 p.m. once again to picture the last 
ge of the Imperial Guard: after holding PLANCHEN- 
against Bulow’s second attack, Napoleon prepared 
last reserves for a decisive attack on the Wellington 
before Bluicher could arrive in the battle area in 
rength. Napoleon persisted in drawing the wrong 
onclusion that the Prussians could not reach his right, 
cting upon it, and failing as a result. Napoleon had 
battalions. He kept his small battalions to defend 
headquarters and committed 10 battalions, in 2 
olumns, to attack the British line at the old point of 
ittack on the right. The entire Allied line was to be 
attacked by French infantry at the time of this effort by 
the Imperial Guard. The remains of the cavalry were 
prepared to follow the Guards to exploit their penetra- 
tion or to cover their retreat. 
Wellington was intormed of these preparations by a 
erter and altered his dispositions to repel Napoleon's 
ittack. 
[he usual artillery preparation preceded the attack, 
due to the lack of ammunition, it was not very 
Ihe British artillery concentrated on the route 
idvance of the Imperial Guard. The French artillery 
had to suspend firing until the Guards columns were 
n in the valley far enough to fire over them. As the 
| h columns descended the valley, they heard the 
Prussian artillery fire to the east. This did not 
their morale. Napoleon had his aides pass the 
hat this gunfire was Grouchy’s, and that victory 
ired. The word spread along the entire front. 
Swarms of skirmishers advanced all along the Welling- 
ine. Napoleon's presence speeded the advance of 
Guard. He placed himself on the central elevation 
incture of the CHARLEROI-WAvRE Road, where 
he could see and be seen by all the troops. 
lhe right column, led by Nev, advanced against Mait- 
brigade of Guards (Figure 20). Napier’s battery 
Maitland’s right opened up with canister, grape and 
irapnel at a range of 40-50 yards. The French con- 
1ed despite the heavy casualties to their skirmishers. 
Ihe Duke of Wellington was at this point. When the 
French were about 50 vards from the spot where the 
british Guards were lving down, Wellington gave the 
der: “Up, Guard: make ready!” The British Guards 
ose and opened fire with such accuracy that the head 
# the French column stopped. About 300 were killed 
by this vollev. The head of the column continued to re- 
ceive well sustained, destructive fire. Confusion set in. 


Wellington ordered Maitland to charge. This charge 
broke the French column and panic spread in the mass. 

As Maitland, with part of Halkett’s force, pursued 
this broken column, he discovered the other Imperial 
Guard column approaching on his right in a direction 
that would turn his flank. He ordered his troops to 
retire to the heights. This they did and reformed to 
meet this new attack. 

The left column of Imperial Guards attacked 10-12 
minutes after the first column. Its route of advance was 
along the eastern boundary hedge of HOUGOMONT to a 
point where the Allied artillery forced it to turn to the 
right (east) to take advantage of the folds in the 
ground. As a consequence, the second column appeared 
headed for the same point in the Allied line as the first 
column engaged. Meanwhile French Cuirassiers were 
moving to silence the artillery batteries on Maitland’s 
right. These horsemen succeeded in dispersing one bat 
tery, but the 52d stopped them and a squadron of 
british cavalry pursued them into the rear of the Guard 
(Figure 10), 

The second French column advanced in good order, 
with many skirmishers deployed. Each battalion of 
Adam's brigade deployed one company as skirmishers to 
counter the French skirmishers. The 52d Regt took 
position to attack the Imperial Guard on the flank 
when it attacked Maitland. The appearance of the 52d 
Regt on its left flank caused the French column to halt. 
Each force drew up in parallel lines facing each other 
and opened fire. It was then about 8 p.m. As the 52d 
commander, Col Colborne, noted the superior effective: 
ness of the British rifle fires, and he ordered lis men to 
cease firing and to charge. This charge broke the back 
of the second Imperial Guard column: and, as with the 
first column, confusion, then panic, spread through the 
ranks. The combined frontal and flanking fire had 
been the key to success. With the exception of the 2 
rear battalions (Old Guards), no French organization 
retained any tactical integrity. ‘These 2 battalions were 
saved by the fact that part of Adam's force didn't get 
into the fight. 

As the Imperial Guards columns fled, the other 
French attacks faltered and general flight began at the 
same time as Zieten’s success at PAprLorre started 
D’Erlon’s corps to the rear. 


WATERLOO—Allied Advance, French Rout, The Pursuit 


Pursuit: following a retreating enemy force and 
keeping it engaged for the purpose of destroying its 
combat power. 

™ 20-205 

Except for HouGomont and PLANCHENOIT where fight 
ing continued without knowledge of the French retreat, 
the only cohesion left was around Napoleon. He had 
rallied 4 battalions of Guards from the first column, and 
had formed 3 squares on the central] elevation near the 
CHARLEROI road. 

The 52d continued its charge until it halted in front 
of Napoleon's 3 squares. 

Vivian led the Allied cavalry against the French caval 
ry units protecting Napoleon's 3 squares and dispersed 
the French horsemen. 

Wellington, standing by Maitland’s Guards had 
noted the success of Colborne’s advance on his lett and 
Vivian's to his front. The time for the genera! advance 
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had come. The entire Allied line moved forward. 
Adam's brigade attacked the 3 squares of the Guard to 
open up the center. Vivian and Vandeleur attacked on 
the right. ; 

Phe 52d under Colborne attacked the Guards in their 
front, succeeding in making them retreat. Colborne 
continued his advance across the CHarLerot Road to 
La Bette ALLIANCE, with Adam's brigade and Halkett’s 
Osnabruck battalion on its right. At about 8:30 p.m. 
after this brigade had reached LA BELLE ALLIANCE con- 
tact was made with the Prussians. The attacks against 
French troops attempting to retreat down this one 
avenue of escape continued, 

Wellington's orders were that his troops stop at Ros 
SOMME. ‘The Prussians continued until morning when 
they halted near GENAPPE. 

The whole area around the Cuartrrot Road, south 
of LA Bette ALLIANCE, became a scene of extreme con 
fusion and turmoil as it became dark. The Allied caval- 
ry intermingled with the retreating French and lost its 
striking power. Cavalry of the British and Prussians 
closing in on the CuarL_eror Road from the flanks met 
each other. 

The disorganization of the French was so complete 
that there was no one to constitute a rearguard, Lobau 
did assemble 200-300 men at GeNaApre to hold against 
the pursuers, but he was abandoned and captured. 

Napoleon left the battle area in the square of the Old 
Guard. They arrived at Genaprr about 11 p.m. Napol 
eon left the square here, and with an escort of 20 horse 
men, continued south, At Quatre Bras, Napoleon sent 
a message to Grouchy to inform him of WaTEerRLoo and 
order his retirement on Namur. About | a.m., Napo- 
leon was at CHARLEROI, 4 days alter he had entered it at 
the start of this campaign. 

The Prussians nearly trapped him here about an hour 
alter he had arrived: Napoleon fled south, arriving in 
Paris, June 2Ist. On 22 June, he abdicated for the 
second time. October 16th, Napoleon arrived at Sr. 
HreteNna where he died May 5, 1821. 


. * * * * + 


Just as Marshal Saxes had prescribed, “Pursuit should 
be incessant—any maneuver will suffice for it, and the 
worst is a prudent one.” 

Just as Bliicher and Gneisnau learned this lesson, as 
written by Frederick the Great—“But what signifies the 
art of conquest, if we know not how to reap the advan- 
tages of victory? Not to pursue a defeated enemy is to 
render our good fortunes useless, and our success of little 
consequence, . . . The worst consequence of a defeat is 
not the loss of those that are slain, but the discourage- 
ment of the survivors.” 

The WATERLOO pursuit is best described briefly by 
the words of Sir A, Frazer, written in the battle area at 
9 a.m. on June 20th, 1815: 

“I have seen nothing like that moment, the sky 
literally darkened with smoke, the sun just going 
down, and which till then had not for some hours 
broken through the gloom of a dull day, the unde- 
scribable shouts of thousands, where it was im- 
possible to distinguish between friend and foe. 
Every man’s arm seemed to be raised against that 
of every other. Suddenly, after the mingled mass 
had ebbed and flowed, the enemy began to yield 
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and cheerings and English huzzas announced that 

the day must be ours.” 

Later as Wellington rode forward behind the pur: 
ing troops, he saw Blicher and rode over to greet hi 
\ lieutenant saw this meeting between Wellington a: 
Bliicher late on 18 June and recorded it as having tak: 
place near La Bette ALLIANCE. Wellington, himself, | 
written that this meeting was at GeNaprre. When t! 
troops halted that night, 18 June, the most advanced 
English troops were not within 2 miles of GeNap: 
“Voila V'histotre,” as Henry 1V of France exclaimed on 
receiving contradictory accounts of the same event tro 


eve WILNESSES. 
The Consequences 

We have illustrated the tactics and techniques of a 
remarkable period in history. At this point there re 
mains only to summarize briefly. Speaking generally, it 
is concluded that Blicher’s support was vital to Well- 
ington’s success: Wellington was justified in accepting 
battle at WATERLOO. 

Grouchy could have prevented the defeat of Napoleon 
had he crossed the DyLe River, but he was not the sole 
cause of the defeat. 

In the opinion of Baron de jomini, the 4 principal 
causes which led to this French disaster were: first, and 
most important, the arrival of Blicher in the battle area 
of WaterLoo; second, the remarkable “firmness” of the 
British infantry and the steadiness and heroism of the 
British leaders; third, the weather—the rain—that had 
softened the ground making offensive movements difh- 
cult and slow; fourth, the “new” formation of D’Erlon’s 
I Corps in masses, much too deep for this attack. 

Wellington had 94,000 troops in his campaign, 31,000 
of which fought at Quatre Bras and 68,000 at Water: 
Loo. This force had 28,500 killed, wounded or missing 
in the campaign. Blucher had 121,000; 87,000 at Lieny 
and 52,000 at WatrerLoo. His force suffered 25,000 cas- 
ualties in all 5 categories. 

Napoleon had 124,000 troops in the campaign; 21,000 
fought at QuATRE Bras; 68,000 at Licny; and 72,000 at 
WateRLOoo. His losses in all 3 categories were 41,000. 

At Warer_oo on June 18th, 45,000 men of both sides 
were killed and wounded, of which 25,000 were French. 
These 45,000 lay in an area roughly 3 square miles. For 
comparison, at GRAVELOTTE-S-PRrIVAT on 18 August 1870, 
this same number of combatants, 192,000, were engaged 
as at WATERLOO, the 32,000 casualties in this battle were 
strewn over 20 square miles. This is quite a different 
density from that at WATERLOO, showing the extension 
of battlefields in the space of 55 years. The reader has a 
mental picture of WWI, personal experience with WW 
If and Korean battlefields: he might profitably specu- 
late on the battle area, circa 1970. 

We would reiterate other causes and effects from other 
points of view. We leave you the bibliography and the 
challenge. This study has not been made to gratify the 
imagination alone, nor for purposes of speculation, but 
rather to form a judgment on the adequacy of Napo 
leon’s means to accomplish his campaign objectives. 
The study of military history, to be of value, must assist 
us in forming correct opinions on the adequacy of ave 
able means to attain proposed objectives. In this ca 
the ultimate fact is clear. The French Grand Army w 
routed so completely that WaTERLOo has become 
synonym for hopeless and irremediable disaster. 









HIGHLIGHTS 


March 1, 1815 Napoleon lands in France from Esa. 


June 15 CHARLEROI taken. 
June 16 Battle of QuATRE Bras (French under Marshal Ney fight Anglo-Allies) 
2:30 p.m.—Battle begins. 
6:30 p.m.—French retire to FRASNES. 
9:00 p.m.—D’Erlon returns to FRasNeEs. 
June 16 Battle of Licngy (Main battle on 16th, Napoleon against Blicher) 
2:30 p.m.—Battle begins. 
5:30 p.m.—D’Erlon appears. 
7:30 p.m.—Napoleon begins final attack. 
10:00 p.m.—Battle ends and Bliicher retreats. 
June 17 10:00 a.m.— Wellington retires. 
12:30 p.m.—Napoleon learns line of Bliicher’s retreat. 
2:00 p.m.—Rain. Grouchy starts pursuit. 
June 18 Battle of WATERLOO 
8:00 a.m.—Rain stopped. 
9:00 a.m.—French Army marshalled. 
I Phase: 11:30 a.m.—Hovcomonrt attacked. 
II Phase: 1:00 p.m.—Napoleon sees Prussians in distance. 
1:30 p.m.—D’Erion attacks Wellington's left and center. 
III Phase: 4to6p.m.—Ney attacks Wellington’s center and right with 
cavalry. 
IV Phase: 6:00 p.m.—Ney takes La Have SAINTE. 
7:00 p.m.—British right is badly shaken. 
V Phase: 7:00 p.m.—Final attack of French under Napoleon. 
7:30 p.m.—Imperial Guard advances. 
8:30 p.m.—Rout and retreat of French. 
June 22 Napoleon abdicates the throne. 
Oct 17 Napoleon reaches St. HELENA. 
May 5, 1821 Napoleon dies. 
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Rorgs, a: C.: THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO, 1893, 401 —pp. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
An excellent and most readable treatment. oe 
W. THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815, 1902, E. P. nS Say ® 
wae the best documented and most Bn Fug hm ‘Waterloo. 
Sr. Dum L. B.: NAPOLEON FROM THE TULIERES TO ST. WELEeA, 1982. ~9p, Harper and Brothers Publishers, New York and 


Warns, W.: W.: THE STORY RY AND LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 191 Century Co., New. York. 
‘most interesting and well illustrated book on ON ie, Ge. Le ee iS ptess deol with with the Campaign of 1815. 
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New Cessna YH-41 delwwers top performance 





Cessna’s all-new YH-41, recently purchased 
by the U. S. Army for its air arm, combines 
the latest in design and engineering advances 
to give operating and maintenance perform- 
ance never before experienced in the heli- 
copter field! 


For example, the engine—mounted in the 
nose of the fuselage—makes installation and 
servicing easy—provides extra cargo or pas- 
senger space. Cessna has made the rotor 
assembly aerodynamically clean. Also, the 
drive system on the new YH-41 is a master- 
piece of simplicity, has a minimum of parts— 
conveniently located for easy servicing. 


Offering multi-utility uses, the 4-place YH-41, 
at 3,000 Ibs. gross weight, can climb higher, 
faster than any other helicopter in its class— 
sea level to 10,000 ft. in less than 12 minutes! 
Its speed is the fastest in the light helicopter 
field. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANSAS 






plus big maintenance savings to helicopter flying! 


Cessna 
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” TEN BEST 


| Books with which to begin a professional library 


Maj Reginald Hargreaves 


# THER’ CAN BE FEW INTELLIGENT SERVICEMEN WHO, 
after achieving reasonable mastery of their jobs, have 
failed to put the mental question to themselves: 
“What is it all about? Why, in these days of a highly 
advanced civilization, am I in uniform and preparing 
myself potentially to play my part in the barbarous 
anachronism of war?” 

It is in the hope of helping to throw a little light 
on the first causes of this paradoxical problem, and 
its outcome, that I have set about compiling the fol 
lowing selection of books. For the primary purpose 
of ascertaining “what it’s all about,” Cyril Falls seems 
to furnish the most reasoned answer in his The Place 
of War in History, and on that score it goes to the 
head of the list. The problem of conflict as an ele 
ment in world progression clearly calls for the inclu 
sion of Spencer Wilkinson’s War and Policy; while 
the principles which have governed warfare can be 
traced from the days of Sun Tzu—writing in 500 B.C 

to Napoleon, in Roots of Strategy, edited by May 
Thomas R. Phillips. The development of warfare 
from the elementary tribal mélée to the ordered clash 
of well-trained forces, has been copiously dealt with 
in Sir Charles Oman’'s History of the Art of War; the 
fundamental principles by which wartare must be 


conducted just as applicable to land campaigns as 
to combat at sea have never been better delineated 
than in Naval Strategy, by Capt Alfred Thayer 
Mahan. 


Since warlare is the outcome of the failure of na 
tional policy to keep the peace, Adm Sir Herbert 
Richmond's thoughtful work Statesmen and Sea Powe) 
obviously demands inclusion. For a similar reason a 
place must be found for Sir Charles Petrie’s Diplo 
matic History, 1713-1933. 

[he amazingly compendious volumes of MajGen 
J. F. C. Fuller’s Decisive Battles are invaluable not 
only in tracing the development of strategic concep 
tions and their tactical execution, but for the socio 
political analyses of the intervening years by which 
the chapters are linked. 

So far the recommendations have been for relative 
ly recent works or for those written within living 
memory. But for No. 9 on the list I should like to go 
back to 1759 and rescue from undeserved oblivion the 
volume entitled Conjunct Expeditions, by T. M 
Molyneux. In these days, when amphibious warfare 
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plays so important a part in all military thinking aid 
preparation, this study of sailors, marines and soldi: rs 
in co-operation — however sketchy—is of exceptio: 4 
interest. For the problems which confronted the |*:h 
Century fightingman ordered to effect a landing jy 
hostile territory, differ only in detail from those on 
which our attention is directed today. And if few of 
the examples which Molyneux has selected for exarmi- 
nation are records of success, in many ways one 
learns more from failure than from accomplishment, 
\s Wellington observed of his first eye-opening ex. 
perience of active service in Holland in 1794, “Ag 
least I learned how not to do it, and that’s always 
something.” Furthermore, there is a good deal to be 
said for learning from other folks’ mistakes rather 
than from one’s own! 

I hesitated long over my last choice; there was such 
a tremendous embarrassment of riches books to 
which one could turn, and turn again, and always 
with pleasure and profit. Finally, the die was cast in 
favor of the Historical and Military Essays of the 
Hon. Sir John Fortescue. For here we have the mind 
of a man acutely aware of the rugged problems of the 
battlefield, yet capable of regarding them with the 
cool detachment of the historian. Moreover, he could 
write; and that is not so general a gift that we can 
afford to ignore it. 

With a guard of 10 men only, it would be no more 
than ordinary precaution to allow for sickness or 
other legitimate absenteeism by nominating an extra, 
or “waiting man,” for guard. My metaphorical “wait 
ing man for guard” would be Henderson's Stonewall 
Jackson, a fine tribute to a great American by a dis 
tinguished Britisher, and a great book by any reckon 
ing. US # MC 











TOP SCORE With a ten-year backlog of experience in 
pioneering the new age of rockets and guided missiles... and 
with five major projects currently in work for the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Air Force... Martin’s contribution to design, devel- 
opment and operation in this advanced field of flight is con- 


tinually expanding. 


menced on the Martin MATADOR pilotiless bomber for the 


{ 
slopment was cor 


GORGON, a Novy test vehicle and the VIKING series of h gh-altitude research 
rockets. Within two years these were followed by ORIOLE, an experimental air-to-air missile, 
nd PLOVER, a target drone. More recent developments include LACROSSE for the Army... 
TITAN, the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile for the Air Force...and the launching vehicle for 
oroiect VANGUARD, the earth satellite, undertaken with the Naval Research Laboratory as a 


U.S. contribution to the worldwide science program of the forthcoming Internationc 
is 9g 9g ona 


Geophysical Yeor. 
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IST MAW IN KOR 


By LtCol C. A. Phillips (Ret) 
and Maj H. D. Kuokka 


«< . , 
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- Ming, 


PART Il 


GUERRILLA HUNTING AND 
OPERATION KILLER 


The initial offensive of the CCE 
was stopped during January and 
February 1951 to the south of Seoul. 
The kighth Army started pushing 
back with Operation Killer. By the 
end of March, Seoul had been re 
taken, and some units had again 
crossed the 38th Parallel. In the lat 
April 1951, the CCE 
Filth Phase 


again driving back nearly to Seoul; 


tel part ol 
staged =the offensive, 
a second major attack came on May 
l6, but by the end of May the 
kighth Army had retaken all ground 
back to the line near the 38th Paral 
iel. 

Meanwhile the Ist MarDiy 
leaving Chosin Reservoir had sailed 
1950, 
lor Pusan and subsequent deploy 


alter 
from Hungnam in December 


ment against guerrilla bands near 
Pohang. In February it was back on 
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»* 
iy, ag) < ihe 


the east-central front of the Eighth 
\rmy near Hoengsong. 

xcept lor a couple more months 
in reserve, the Ist MarDiv remained 
on the tront until a year later when 
it entrucked to the western flank of 
the Eighth Army to straddle the 
northern approaches to Seoul, which 
had been used by conquerors since 
Ghengis Khan. There it continued 
to block the CCF until the end of 


the wat 


Such was the summary of the Ist 
MarDiv’s action to the end of the 
active fighting. A detailed account 
of the W ing follows. 

\fter the Hungnam withdrawal 
the Wing planes continued to fly 
from Japan to Korea. However, the 
long fights over the 100 miles of the 
Korean Straits and the 200 miles ol 
cloud veiled mountains in Korea to 
the trenches were impractical. In 
MAW 


February, the Ist consoli- 
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JANUARY 1951 TO THE ARMISTICE 


dated its land-based operations at 
two old Japanese air strips in South 
Korea MAG 33 near Pohang, and 
Wing headquarters near Pusan 
where also the Black Sheep, Death 
Rattlers and Checkerboards oper 
ated under MAG 12. 

During the interim between the 
load-out from Wonsan until the be 
ginning of Killer, the Wing ope! 
ated under the control of the Filt! 
\ir Force. It undertook a system 
of interdiction raids into the Red 
supply net in the Korean waist ' 
tween the 38th and 39th Parallels 
with special emphasis to knock out 
the CCF transport and truck system 

With the Reds moving by night 
and hiding by day, spotting them 
required sharp eyes. However, | tf 
experience, the pilots developec 4 
knack for uncovering trucks, talks 
and troops where the inexperien d 


| 


wingmen could see nothing 
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mal sleepy village. 


swooping down to 50 feet, they 


ned to follow truck tracks in the 


to a grove of trees where well- 
ed napalm soon had a truck 
k afire, or they sent Reds scat- 
ing like ants as they nosed over 
» bombing run on a lone build- 
betrayed by footprints in the 


(on these long hops, deep into 
enemy territory, good sense dictated 





it all members of the flight know 


We exactiv where they were But to 
yinpoint one’s self in the vast maze 

. ol terrain that made up Korea was 
a problem in navigation. Endless 
Sem miles of mist covered ridges were as 


So monotonous as the mounds of a 
. new! spaded garden. 


te ; 
% \s the Red resistance stiffened, 
“@ forest fires set by guerillas blazed 
me over the dry peninsula. The heavy 


% pall of smoke added to the hazards 
of flight, many of which were made 
under instrument conditions. Even 
m on the front, pilots could see the 
; Reds setting brush fires or starting 
their smoke generators to work up 
a smoke screen. Pilots diving into 
the haze had to be alert to keep 
from piling up on an unseen moun- 
tainside in the pullout. sut the 
var kept pushing north slowly. 
When Operation Killer began to 
il, the fast Panther jetsof VMF 311 
ith their good forward visibility 
nd greater speed began to show 
their superiority over the Corsairs 
nd Tigercats. At 7 or 8 miles a 
nute they could hit a target and 
et out. 
With the Ist MarDiv back on the 
MLR after chasing bandits at Po- 
ing the pilots were happy to fly 
se air support missions again. 
lhe interdiction and reconnaissance 
ties also were stepped up, bridges 
re destroyed, bombs started slides 
oss mountain-side roads, railroad 
innels were caved in and_ tracks 
re torn up. The Flying Night- 
ives of VMF(N) 513 launched an 
wt to paralyze the enemy move- 
ent at night, diving on truck head- 
hts on the mountain roads, blast- 
locomotives, freight cars, supply 
mps and known troop concentra- 
ms by the light of huge flares 
ypped by transport planes. 
Meanwhile, the squadrons were 
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elul roads winding through pic- 
sque snowy valleys or an oc- 


rotating their carrier duty, and mak- 


ing 40 to 50 sorties a day. Some of 


the flights were flown under extreme 


weather conditions, one flight  re- 


turning from a strike to land on the 


Hattop with only a half mile of visi- 
bility. 

Then suddenly on the morning of 
23 April the Red’s spring offensive 
broke—right down the center of the 
peninsula. In support of the Ist 
Bn, 7th Marines and of the Ist Bn, 
Ist Marines, maximum air support 
was requested. 

Not. only 
Panthers but the powertully loaded 
Navy ADs and Air Force F-51s and 
Controllers 


Marine Corsairs and 


jets went into action. 
tried simultaneously to work the 
same few radio channels, but the 
targets were so numerous and so 
close together that the swooping 
fighters were in one another's way. 

MAG 12, then in its new location 
at Seoul, could circle the Red con 
centrations along the Imjin_ rivet 
or at Uijongbu, make its attacks 
and be back for rearming and re 
In early 
May the Fifth Air Force launched 
an all out strike against the Red 
airfield at Sinuiju on the Korean 
side of the Yalu river. Participating 
MAW Corsairs and 
Panther jets. The area was pulver 
ized by 1,000 Ib “VT” bombs and 
rockets. Meanwhile the Flying 
Nightmares, using flare planes, were 


fueling in an hour or less. 


were 75 Ist 


developing night close air support 
Later even the vulner- 
able R4D transports—unarmed and 
veritable flying gas tanks 
flares for the fighters. 


to a fine art. 
dropped 


Phe round the clock hammering 


gave the Reds no rest. Their at- 































The “heavy haulers’ — ADs 


The Wing planes 
followed the retreat up past the 
38th parallel. By this time the Kae- 
song peace talks filled the fighting 
line with optimism and the Ist Mar 


tacks collapsed. 


Div went back into reserve near 
Hongchon. 

The CG, Ist MAW was also Com 
mander, Air Detenses of the South 
ern Sector in Korea. The planes of 
the Wing and the radar searches of 
MACG 2 stood guard. Also, the 
Marine Ist 90 AAA Gun Bn spread 
its batteries of guns on focal moun 
tain tops to guard the approaches to 
the bustling, important military 
port of Pusan and also Pohang. 

sy this time the small helicopters 
and OE Grasshoppers ol VMO 6 at 
tached to the Ist MarDiv had evacu- 
ated 5,000 casualties to rear aid sta- 
tions. During battle actions it also 
ferried cases of blood for the medi 
cos. They had gotten the OEs from 
the Army to replace their old OYs. 

MajGen Harris returned to the 
states in June 1951 and MajGen C. 
F. Schilt took command of the Wing 


in July. 


NEGOTIATIONS 
During the armistice negotiations 
from July 1951 until July 1953 no 
major ground offenses were under 
taken by either the CCF or the UN 


troops. Fierce and bloody battles 


The fast Panther jets of VMF 115 showed their superiority 
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Commanding the Wing during this period: Gen Schilt, Gen Jerome, Gen Megee 


did take place—Bloody and Heart- 
break Ridge, and the terrific see-saw 
actions for 1-Bone, Vegas, Old Baldy 
and Kelly Hills 

During this period the Ist MAW 
command passed from Gen Schilt to 
Jerome to Many olf the 
pilots who first hit Korea were com 
ing back for their second tour 

During the latter half of 1951 and 
early half of 1952, some Wing units 
then 


Megee 


moved to new locations and 
became stabilized through the nego 
tiations phase and subsequent a1 
mistice period. 

Ihe first of these moves was in 


1951, MAG 12 
an airstrip at Kangnung 


September when 
moved to 
on the mid-eastern coast, just south 
of the 38th Parallel, to support 
better the Ist MarDiv. VMF(N) 515 
joined the group for awhile and then 
moved to an Air Force Base at Kun 
san on the west coast overlooking 
the Yellow Sea, 120 miles to the 
Here MCGIS | also 


to guard friendly 


south of Seoul. 
set up its radar 
flights in the area and to search for 
enemy aircraft. It had an auxiliary 
facility 
outh. 
(Among the pressing problems for 
MIAG 12 in its new location was the 
supplying of 800,000 gallons of fuel 
It had to be hauled over 


at Cheju-do Island to the 


monthly. 
13 miles of rough roads, notwith- 
standing a shortage of trucks. The 
problem was temporarily solved by 
the construction of a pontoon cause- 
way at Kangnung Beach in Septem- 
bet The yeoman 
service for 2 months. But on 17 


causeway. did 


November while being towed from 
Sokcho-ri to Chumunjin, heavy seas 
made it necessary to cut it loose and 
it was dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

On | December 1951 the head- 
quarters of the Wing was moved 


99 


from Pusan to the Pohang base, al 
ready occupied by MAG 33. In 
\pril 1952 MAG 12 
ferred from the east coast to Pyong 


again trans 
taek on the west coast, less than a 
half-hour’s flight from the 21-mile 
front of the Ist MarDiv guarding 
Seoul. Later VMF(N) 513 rejoined 
MIAG 12 at this location. Here the 
903d Avn Eng Bn (Army) built a 
long concrete runway for the heavily 
laden bombers. Despite bad weather 
ind construction handicaps the mag 


nificent job was complete some 
months ahead of schedule. 
The Ist MAW and Ist MarDiys 


were supported by the reliable old 
l-engine Douglas transports of VMR 
152. Priority supplies and key per 
sonnel were flown from Hawalti to 
Itami and thence to Korea by the 
squadron \ detachment otf the 
squadron was based at Itami to sup 


port the Marine units in Japan and 


Korea. The Marine Wing Service 
unit at Itami (first MWSS 1, then 
MWSG 17) operated the teeming 


staging area lor air passengers and 
cargo to and from Korea. A Ist Mar 
Div liaison detachment was there to 
process the Division personnel and 
cargo that arrived at Itami for fur 
ther transportation to Korea. 
Inside Korea the Wing operated 
its own R4D transports and other 
utility-type aircraft Monthly the 
Wing Section carried theu- 
sands of passengers and hundreds of 


Flight 


tons of cargo and mail—in good 
weather and bad. 

sv this time the missions of the 
land-based tactical aircraft of the Ist 
MAW were still more varied. As 
the Ist MarDiv itself—with the Ko- 
rean Marines on one flank and the 
British Commonwealth troops on 
the other—was a link in the long 


chain of Allied military units strung 


across the breadth of Korea all un 
der the Eighth Army, so was the Ist 
MAW now a part of the Fifth Air 
Force. In fact, now it provided as 
much if not 
other units of the Eighth Army as 
it did to the Ist MarDiv. Generally 


the objectives were to help maintain 


more support to the 


tir superiority; to furnish close sup 
port for ground units; to provide 
escort for other aircraft; to provide 
both photo and armed reconnais 
sance; to provide air detense patrols 
and air rescue operations; to help 
effect the complete interdiction ol! 
North Korean supply centers and 
facilities; and fur 
North Korean 
and Chinese Communist forces and 


transpor tation 
thermore, to destroy 


other military targets which had an 
immediate effect on the ground tae 
tical situation. The Ist MAW per 
lormed these missions as directed bi 
operations orders from the Fifth A 
Force which had operational contro 


of all United Nations aviation ir 
Korea 

The extensive EUSAK (Eight 
US Army in Korea) headquarters 
(the field command of all United 


Nations Military operations in Ko 
rea) was in Seoul and its supporting 
Fifth Air Force (in charge of all A 
lied air operations) had its Joint 
Operations Center in a complex ol 
air fields immediately to the south 

TOC was the 
charge of air support and air detens 
for the Eighth Army, in fact for al! 
of South Korea. As such it receives 
the calls for help from the foxholes 


nerve center IM 


(via the corps’ headquarters), {0 
instance, an air strike on an enem 
tank attack. JOC 
friendly aircraft throughout Korea 


decided what 


were most available and capab! ol 
carrying out the mission. Ther i 
shot out the order for the airborné 
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interattack. This could be done 
diverting a flight already air- 

ne on a mission of lower priority 
by scrambling a flight standing 

- on an alert status at some airfield 
carrier offshore. 


[his is how the air support sys- 
tem worked. If a company of Chi- 
nese Communists were trying to take 
some high ground on the MLR and 
a defending Marine platoon needed 


support from heavy weapons, its 
battalion SAC (Supporting Arms 
Center) would consider artillery, 


heavy mortars, air—or even naval 
vunfire if near enough to the coast. 


If the decision was for air, the bat- 
talion FAC (Forward Air Controller) 
would radio his request for the spe- 
cific type of air attack needed to an 
i\viation communications center 
known as a Marine Air Support 
Squadron. Such a unit was attached 
to the Ist MarDiv and sat like a 
monastery on a mountain top. In 
turn the MASS would assign wait- 
ing aircraft to the FAC’s control or 
to control by a TAC(A) or, in low 
visibility conditions, would even run 
the attack itself using air support 
radar. However, if no air were avail- 
able the MASS would relay the re- 
quest to the Tactical Air Direction 
Center at corps headquarters which 
in turn would flash it on to JOC. 
Here in a matter of minutes the 
corps infantry liaison officer and an 
aviator would evaluate the situation 
and determine if the forward air 
controller's request for a particular 
type of aircraft and particular type 
of ordnance could be granted. Then 
JOC would send a dispatch or tele- 
phone call to the proper air unit to 
execute, 

\t the air group, pilots would 
cramble to the briefing room and 
then to their warmed-up planes, al- 
ready loaded with 
They would be airborne 
on station, talking to the forward 

controller, within an hour from 
he time of the call. 


ordnance and 
Vv isoline. 


In brief, JOC was the key to co- 
idinating the needs of the platoon 
| the front with the division of ADs 
tanding by at Pyongtaek, perhaps 

some cases more than 100 miles 
way. As a part of JOC, adjoining 
ie team analyst room, was a small 
uditorium with balconies on 3 sides 
ind a huge 30 foot map of Korea on 
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a platform in the middle. Several 
corporals or sergeants with head- 
phones and long wooden staffs would 
slide little blocks about on the map. 
Each block represented an aircratt 
in flight being tracked on the map 
through relayed reports from radar 
Friendly planes were thus 
electronically and kept 
track of against disappearance. Like- 
wise enemy intruders, if any were 
sighted and kept under surveillance 
while friendly interceptors were vec- 
tored out to identify and destroy 
them. 


stations. 
guarded 


SKETCH OF ACTIVITIES 


From this point forward, this 
chronicle will give an example of 
the daily doings of the Wing—the 
groups and squadrons—during the 
2-year period up to the armistice. 
The incidents selected for this writ- 
ing are only sketches to illustrate in 
some measure the breadth and scope 
of the work. In a sketch writing of 
this kind, space does not permit a 
recording of all the noteworthy inci- 
dents. Probably as many outstand- 
ing events have been omitted as 
have been included. 

As part of the JOC radar network, 
MACG 2 continued to provide and 
maintain the facilities for a shore- 
Tactical Air Control /Direc- 
tional system within the limits of 
the Southern Air Defense Sector of 
Korea. Also at the air bases were 
compact, mobile and highly efficient 
GCA units to guide airplanes in on 
instrument landings. 

Another hard-riding support unit 
was VM] 1, the photographic squad- 
ron, also based on Pohang. Former- 
ly the “Wing Photo Unit,” it be- 
came a full-fledged photo squadron 
in February 1952. 
to support Fifth Air Force in aerial 
photographic coverage of enemy 
held positions and installations. 


based 


Its mission was 


The fast jet Banshees, unarmed, 
would fly deep into the enemy terri- 
tory, even as far as the MIG-guarded 
Yalu river, photographing positions, 
roads, power plants and other tar- 
gets. An escort plane would fly cover 
while the photo ship took pictures. 

Up to the armistice it had flown 
a total of 5,025 combat flights over 
enemy territory. An example of the 
danger fraught flights was the photo 
mission to Suiho Reservoir. It was 
so important that 24 Air Force F-86 
jets flew an umbrella. Just as the 
Marine photo ship finished the run, 
it sustained severe damage by anti- 
aircraft fire which caused “failure of 
left aileron boost pump, flaps, speed 
brakes and wheels.” While limping 
back, a flight of MIGs attempted to 
shoot down the Banshee, but twice 
the F-86s darted in and drove the 
enemy away. 

As the plane approached the near- 
est landing field the pilot found he 
could not lower his wheels. He 
made a crash landing at 175 knots. 
The plane bounded 3 times, ca- 
reened down the runway, tore off a 
part of the left wing on a parked 
gravel spreader and came to rest, 
burning, in a ditch. The pilot man- 
aged to jump from the cockpit. The 
crash crew put out the fire, and the 
camera installation crewmen saved 
the exposed film. 


INTERDICTION AND 
CLOSE SUPPORT MISSIONS 

With the support units, MACG 2 
and VM] |, in the offing, let us as- 
sume that JOC has called for an 
interdiction mission. A pilot of one 
of the “heavy hauler” squadrons— 
those of the big single engine AD 
bombers—tells tersely how it comes 
off “The mission would be set up 
by HO, Fifth Air Force and Ist 
MAW headquarters. At MAG 12 
we'd get the mission and target. In 


The hard-riding Banshees of VMJ 1 flew, unarmed, up to the Yalu 
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the briefing room we would plan—1, 
Sor 16 planes might be needed. The 
flight would take off and check in 
PAC(A) (Tactical Air 
Airborne) near the 


with Con 


troller, target. 
The planes would approach the tar 
vet lor dive every 10 seconds. Each 
pilot would start his dive at 10,000 to 
14,000 feet, would attain a speed ol 
100 knots, release his bombs 
at about 2,000 
maybe lose another 800 feet on pull 


about 
feet or more, and 
The plane was hard to hit in 
At the pull-out the 


out, 
a steep dive. 
pilot would start to jink his plane 
lrom side to side protectively. The 
small arms fire from the enemy was 
1,000 feet; 37 mm 
bursts were dangerous 


effective up to 
antiaircralt 
and accurate up to 7,000 feet; and 
the 85 mm up to 21,000 feet.” 

The pilot further explained that 
olten 


an interdiction mission was 


miles into enemy territory whereas 
a Close support mission was run off 
only a matter of yards in front of 
the friendlies. He spoke of a typical 
I-plane flight. “The Division would 
‘phone tor trouble shooting. The 
request would go through Corps, 
through Filth Ai through 
Ist MAW. Planes 
with 2,000-pounders would be ain 
borne in 20 minutes. Flight would 
check in with TAC(A). He would 
tell you while orbiting of the target 
on a grid map. Target might be a 
pillbox, a section of trench, or per- 


Force, 


already armed 


sonnel shelters. The flight would 
make a Lutberry circle. Leader 
would dive for the run. “TAC(A) 


would observe the bomb hit and 
would tell the next plane whether 
the hit was over or under for cor- 
rections. Sometimes the target would 
be heavily defended by AAA guns.” 

However, most times the pilot 
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Preparatory close support mission from Marine airmen for the Unggok 
raid by Marines of A Co, Ist Bn, 5th Marines on the ground 


down in the foxholes as lorward au 
controller would control the strike 
than the airborne TAC(A). 
told of the 


rather 

\ squadron leader 
pilots’ nervous reaction, saying that 
naturally a pilot realizing the dange1 
would be tensed-up in varying de 
grees as the flight got underway. 
Sut once in the target area he had 
to concentrate on the mechanics of 
the attack and thus forgot his net 
vousness. 

Over the target area, many planes 
were hit by antiaircraft fire as they 
streaked down in their attacks. Ox 
casionally one would hurtle on down 
orange 

head 


and crash—a_ tremendous 


colored explosion the only 
stone. 

The pilots flying the jets at from 6 
to 8 miles a minute had to be sharp 
in their 
heavy overcast at low altitudes over 
A simple error in 


navigation, especially in 


the mountains. 
arithmetic could be disastrous. 


RAIDS 

On 9 May 1951 Corsairs and Pan- 
ther jets of the Ist MAW) partici- 
pated in a more than 300-plane raid 
on Sinuiju, near the Yalu River, 
as a part of an all-out effort of the 
Fifth Air Force. 

Dear to the heart of the ground 
and air Marines was “Operation 
Birthday” on 10 November 1951, a 
co-ordinated action by the Ist Mar 
Div and the Ist MAW on the 176th 
Birthday of the Marine Corps. Even 
Gen Schilt, CG Ist MAW, flew a 
Tigercat in the strike and scored a 
direct hit on an enemy bunker. 

On 25 June 1952, 84 Marine Corps 
jets and Corsairs attacked hydroelec- 
tric plants north of Hamhung near 
Chosin. The main power plant was 
almost totally destroyed. 





In July and August 1952, MAC 


knocked the daylights out of € 


North Korean capital, Pyongys ¢ 
In fuly 3 


dropped 15 


missions of 105° sor 
tons of ordnance on 
antiaircraft positions there to } 
press flak 


preparatory to a big-e 
raid. 


ment buildings were laid low by 3 


strikes totalling 109 sorties. 

At the VMF 2i4 
which had been operating in Korea 
since August 1950, left in November 
1951 for El Toro, California. ‘| he 
squadron had been commended by 
CG, Ist MAW for an outstanding 
air support job. 

In early 1953 MAG 33 received a 


letter of thanks from a Wing pilot 


Pohang base 


who was temporarily working as air 
controller for the 3d Bn, 7th Ma- 
rines. “The Chinese had constructed 
5% new bunkers 


observation being 


used to direct mortar fire on our 


positions. Jecause ol the terrain 
features our artillery was unable to 
hit them effectively. I submitted a 
Ihanks to the flight 
there are now 5 craters where those 


Of most inter- 


request for air. 


bunkers used to be. 
est to me was the obliteration of a 
sniper who had been bothering me 
when I controlled strikes from a cer- 
tain position in the trench line. He 
was evidently dazed by the first drop 
for he jumped out of his hole and 
ran right into the spot where the 
next bombs landed.” 


strike the lieutenant 
Chinese had dug 


On anothe 
said that the 
trenches within 40 feet of one of our 
combat outposts. The pilots made 
drops within 50 yards of friendlies 
and completely neutralized the area. 
“Had the pilots not been so excep 
strike could 

harm than 


tionally accurate the 
have been more to our 
good. I would call this real close 
air support at its best,” he concluded 
VMF 115 
1952, the line 
flights in one day. 
mum effort was made with I14 el 


recorded that in July 
crew serviced 47 
Later a max! 
fective combat sorties in one day and 
127 tons of bombs had been dropped 
on enemy targets. 

On II July 1953 while flying an 
F-86 (Saberjet) as a Marine exchange 
pilot with the Air Force 51st Fighter 
Interceptor Group, Maj J. F. Bolt 
of VMF 115 shot down his fifth and 
sixth MIG. He thereby became '1¢ 
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One day in August gove:n. 








US Marine and the first US 
val Aviator jet ace in history. 
\s with all aviation units, the 
ts of the Ist MAW had many 
rbreadth escapes. Among these 
is Col R. E. Galer of MAG 12. In 
August 1952 in a pro- 
F4U, he 
\s he headed for friendly 


norea on 9 

eller driven 
LA fire 
erritory his plane continued to lose 


was hit by 


ritude, and in less than 2 minutes 


Afterward he re- 
the right 


he engine quit. 
sted, “Il bailed out over 
de but was caught. I pulled myselt 
back; kicked my 


ind then I released in a spread-eagle 


yartly right foot, 


wsition. The ‘chute opened about 


50 feet above the ground.” He 
inded, still in the enemy area, kept 
with his tiny 
RESCAP 


plane orbiting overhead, and stayed 
armed 


mn communication 
emergency radio with a 


inder cover even though 
Koreans had seen him crash and 
him. A few 


pilot of 


were searching for 


hours later a_ helicopter 
ingel (Navy Helicopter Squadron 
1) rescued him. The ‘copter, with 
RESCAP guarding overhead, dodged 
over hilltops and down through val- 
levs but was hit 3 times by enemy 
fire. Eventually it landed on LSI 
799 after dark. The 


later awarded the Navy Cross for his 


rescuer Was 


heroic action. 
Ac MAG 12 


known as the “heavy haulers.” 


were squadrons 
And 
Their planes were the 
(AD) Sk¢raiders. This 


plane's giant 4-bladed propeller and 


so they were 


Douglas 


single engine carried a bomb load 
greater than a twin-engine A-26. It 
was well fitted for front line air sup- 
port and heavy target pounding. 
\n example of the heavy damage 
inflicted is shown by a dispatch from 
the Ist MarDiv in reference to a 
ike by planes ol VMA 121: 
FLIGHT OF “21 JULY EXECUTED 
OUTSTANDING STRIKE X TARGET 
‘REA 6-10 X THIN CLOUD Cov- 
FRAGE X OBSERVED INTENSE A/A 
AND SMALL ARMS FIRE X RE- 
SULTS: DESTROYED 7 BUNKERS X 
BUNKERS AND 3 
MORTARS X COUNTED 20) KIA 
AND 25 WIA X NAPALM DROPS 
WERE PARTICULARLY FFFECTIVE. 


DAMAGED 6 


VMA 121 hung up a record for 
inage of bombs dropped by a 
gle engine propeller 
ie big ADs, some making 4 trips 
the enemy lines, dropped 156 tons 


squadron. 
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on 30 June 1953. All hands, includ- 
ing the office clerks and the cooks, 
turned-to on loading the bombs in 
racks and servicing the 16 “heavy 
haulers.” 

VMA 212 (Devilcats), with the 
phase-out of the Corsairs from Ko- 
rea, had changed 
fighter squadron to an attack squad- 
ron and another heavy 
outfit that could deliver a 
solid punch. On 15 July 1953 the 
squadron flew its 21,000th mission 


been from a 
became 
haule 


in Korea. 

During 1952 VMF 323 flew 8,325 
combat sorties totaling 16,375 hours. 
The squadron left for CONUS in 
late July 1953. 

VMA 251 (Blackpatch), which re- 
lieved VMF 323, joined MAG 12 in 
early July 1953 and before the ar- 
mistice had flown 310 sorties of 551 
combat hours. Several missions 
were sent out in answer to urgent 
requests for close air support by the 
Eighth Army and by Korean  par- 
tisan commanders. ‘The planes often 
flew with ceilings down to 100 feet. 

VMF(N) 513 (Flying Nightmares) 
now flying F3D Skyknights as an all- 
weather fighting squadron, flew both 
night interdiction and night close 
air support missions, plus its usual 
night air defense. In fact, from Oc- 
tober 1952 to January 1953 it had 
bagged an enemy plane or more a 
while escorting B-29s on 
night bombing missions. 

The Flying Nightmares’ pioneer- 
ing was technical and complex— 
tracking down and destroying streak- 


month 


ing enemy jet planes they couldn't 
even see in the pitch dark. 
In November 1952 the squadron 


bagged 2 enemy jets. These were 


Napalm on the Marines’ sector of the front just prior to the Armistice. 


the first ever recorded by airborne 
intercept night 
fighters. As an example of how fast 
the kill occurred the report of one 
of the pilots is cited. After he had 
been vectored on, the bogey was 10 
degrees starboard, 3 miles, at 12,000 
feet. “As we closed I got a visual 
and a jet exhaust. By the time | 
was a quarter to a half-mile, closing 
rapidly, the exhaust was so bright 


I adar-eq ul pped 


it was hard for me to make out the 
airframe outline. The bandit began 
turn. I turned 
with him and fired a short burst of 
about 20 rounds of 20mm into the 


a hard starboard 


tail pipe. There was an explosion 
and parts flew past my plane. I was 
closing dangerously. I pulled hard 
back on the stick and since I was 
already in a hard starboard turn, | 
passed the enemy to his right. I ob 
served flames and black smoke pass 
ing from the center portion of his 
plane. After reversing my turn | 
picked up a visual on the flaming 
aircralt as it descended and crashed. 
There was another explosion upon 
I had opened fire at 0136 
and plane crashed at 0137.” 

Up to the armistice the squadron 
had flown 12,669 combat flights. 

VMA 312 (Checkerboard) with 
F4U-Bs operated in rotation from 
the jeep carriers Badoeng Strait and 
Bataan. The squadron inflicted ter- 
rific damage on the enemy along the 
west coast of North Korea. As an 
example, up to May 1953 it had de- 
stroyed 326 and damaged 435 rail- 
road cars. Even though at times they 
encountered rough blowing 
snow and low storm ceilings, from 
9 February to 31 March 1953 the 
pilots made a total of 920 accident- 


impact. 


Seas, 
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free carrier landings. 

On the humorous side the squad 
ron set up a system for penalizing 
the pilots who erred on landings. 
Phe anticipated revenue was to 
finance squadron parties and to buy 
scars 


Checkerboard pat hes and 


The fines for some of the infractions 


were: 

Wheels-up pass $ 2.50 
Landing with hot guns 

without permission 20.00 
Locked brakes on = cata 

pult shot 2.00 
Failure to pay fine with 

in 30 days 4.00 
Contempt of court 4.00 
learing up Landing Sig 

nal Officers’ screen QI 


learing up Landing Sig 
nal Offices WE PAY YOU 

Ol course the last item was a gag 
inasmuch as the LSOs were tellow 
squadron mates—but who could be 
extremely stern to any pilot “doping 
off” in his exacting carrier landing 
procedure, 

Sometimes when a plane became 
disabled the pilot had to take to his 
parachute and land in the sea. Re 
counted one of the pilots who had 
to bail out: “There was almost no 
wind. I was not dragged in the 
water and easily freed myself of the 
leg straps and was clear of the chute. 
Helicopter 
clear of the chute and reached the 
Kapok loop on the hoist easily the 
My anti-exposure suit 


standing by. I swam 


second time. 
had been torn in several places and 
was about half-full of water. The 
water was 40 degrees Fahrenheit and 
rather cold. 

“The ‘copter was unable to lift 
me with my suit full of water so he 
dragged me until he obtained 
enough forward speed to get enough 
lift to hoist me aboard. Having one 
previous similar rescue I readily 
found the steps and handles to climb 
aboard easily, at which time I punc- 
tured the legs of my suit allowing 
the water to run out. We landed 
aboard the Bataan at 1205. I was in 
the water 3 minutes. The pick-up 
was very smoothly executed thanks 
to the (Navy) crew.” 

Behind-the-lines land rescue of 
pilots by helicopters of VMO 6 con- 
tinued through the war. The oper- 
ation was similar to the sea rescue. 
The ‘copter pilot, often ignoring 
enemy ground fire, would drop down 


9) 
Zo 





low with the cable swinging. The 
pilot would slip the Kapok loop un 
der his arm pits and the helicopter 
would pull up and away with the 
pilot dangling below. Out of the 
danger area the pilot would be 
hoisted aboard. 

VMO 6 with its 2-place Bell and 
place Sikorsky HOSS helicopters 
and small fixed-wing OE observa- 
tion planes continued with its valu- 
gunfire, 


able mission. of spotting 


controlling flights of attack and 
fighter planes in close air support, 
and evacuating the wounded. Its 
log shows that in October 1952 it 
had made its 20,000th combat flight 
since entering the war in August 
1950. 

In April 1953 it reported a system 
of night close air support control 
had been devised, tested and placed 
in operation. A total of 28 night 
flights were conducted and 28 F7F 
aircralt were controlled in close an 
support missions. Pilots and obsery 
ers were generally enthusiastic about 
this new development which pro- 
vided a 24-hour coverage for units 
of the Ist MarDiv. Also, there was 
a noticeable increase in the amount 
of antiaircraft fire directed at the 
OE! (fixed wing) type aircralt be 
ginning on 17 April and continuing 
until the end of the month, reach- 
ing a peak on 24 April. On 24 April 
there were 18 instances of such fire 
received. 

In September 1951, the big trans- 
port helicopters joined the _ Ist 
MAW. These were the equipment 
of Marine Helicopter ‘Transport 
Squadron 161 (HMR 161), and were 
the new type Sikorsky HRS-1, 10- 
place planes. Working with the Ist 
MarDiv, the 314-ton aircraft, capable 
of cruising between 60 and 85 knots, 
marked a new era in Marine avia- 
tion support to the ground troops. 

Shortly after arrival, HMR 161 
moved a combat company for the 
first time in history. This was fol- 
lowed by the first helicopter borne 
landing of troops at night in battle, 
when E Co, 2d Bn, Ist Marines was 
landed in the Punchbowl. Six heli- 
copters moved the 200 Marines in 
10 trips in 2 hours and 10 minutes. 

With experience, the airlift of 
troops progressed. On I1 Septem- 
ber 1952, 1,618 troops of the Ist and 
5th Korean Marine Corps battalion’ 
were shifted in one day. Heavy 








loads, including disassembled tin, ye 
bunkers were moved to mountain 
positions. A total of 197,460 Ibs. was 
lifted 1-5 December 1952. 

Its pioneering development con 
tinued. On 25 February 1953 Oper. 
ation Hay Lift Il was conducted. Ig 
was designed to try out the feasi dil 
ity of supporting 2 regiments of the 
Ist MarDiv with daily requirement 
Dailv, about 12.4 aircraft in 97 
hours lifted 322,461 Ibs. of stores 


In March 1953 its 


log shows that all available aircraft 


+ 


and equipment. 


on the 20th and 2Ist were required 
to transport ammunition for the Ist 
MarDiv. On the 27th, 12 day and 
6 night flights were made to evacu- 
ate 53 patients from medical com- 
panies to the US Navy hospital ship 
Haven and to the Danish hospital 
ship Jutlandia. On the same date 
one night and 2 day flights were 
made to transport 10 cases of blood 
from Seoul to A and E Medical 
Companies of the Ist Mar Div 


ARMISTICE 

Following the signing of the Ko 
rean truce on 27 July 1953, Gen 
Megee in General Order No. 15% 
pointed out that the Ist MAW av 
ators had flown 127,496 combat sor- 
ties, which effort considerably ex- 
ceeded the Marine Corps record for 
World War II. 

He said that in addition to the 
general interdiction work, the Ist 
MAW had further developed its pri- 
mary role of close air support for 
Marine ground units and _ thus 
shared intimately with the Ist Mar 
Div in every phase of the latter's 
Korean operations; that the Wing's 
association with the Eighth Army, 
the Fifth Air Force and the Seventh 
US Fleet in combined operations 
had been a professionally broaden- 
ing experience — teaching tolerance 
teamwork and flexibility of opera 
tions, and had added to its reputa 
tion for versatility. 

“The cost of our participation il 
this United Nations’ action has been 
considerable,” he added referring to 
the Wing's 174 WIA, 258 dead (this 
included 203 battle deaths of which 
131 were KIA and 65 missing anc 
presumed dead) and 436 aircratt los! 
in combat or operational accident 

Gen Megee concluded by caution 
ing the officers and men not to rest 
on their laurels “many and green 
though they be.” US # MC 
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To the boy who wants to fly 


Here is the stuff that makes dreams come to 
life. There’s a dash of science fiction...a bit 
of practical engineering...the clasp of a 
friendly hand...and a touch of faraway 
romance. There’s adventure. And action. But 
ibove all, there is flight as the world below 
ever knows it. Navy pilots are given nearly 
100,000 worth of the world’s finest executive 
training before they take command of the 
controls in high-performance jets like the 


UGHT AIRCRAFT 40: 


INCORPORATE O+ CBALLAB, TEXAS 


Chance Vought F8U-1 Crusader, record- 
breaking Navy fighter. And when they make 
that final grade...the sky’s no limit on any 
future they may choose. 

Are you ready for it? Do you want the 
advantages that only Air Navy executive 
training can offer? Why not get the challeng- 
ing facts and then decide. Clip and send the 
coupon to NAVCAD, Washington 25, D.C., 
right now. 


TAky 


“vinous 


"i917 to 93” 


NAVCAD, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
Now there are two Air Navy flight 
programs. 

(please check the one you want.) 
O Navcapb Program. If you are 
18-25, unmarried, with at least two 
years of college, you can qualify for 
the regular program. 

O AVIATION Officer CANpIpaATe. If 
you are 18-26, a college graduate, 
married or unmarried, you are eligi- 
ble for early commission, increased 
pay and other benefits. cv. #0 
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PRIZE ESSAY PRINCIPLES 


yA CORONADO (LALSS | read with 
keen interest Col Cushman’s Jactics of 
the Atomic Ave 1 Study of Principles 
in the February issue [his outstanding 
article relates the principles of war to 
the atomic age. While each principle of 
war is valid, in) practical application 
one principle is frequently properly 
employed to great effect at the cost of 
violating to a degree other principles of 
wal This can be overdone, however 
Here lies the greatest requirement for 
the military commander's tactical skill 

achieving the proper balance in the 
application ol basi principles 

Col Cushman’s article, | think, em 
phasizes too heavily what he calls “The 


While 
this principle appears quite valid, blind 


principle of atomic attraction 


ly following it will lead to the violation 
of a number of other principles of mor 
proven validity 

lo rush to meet an enemy head on just 
to gain contact violates the principle of 
economy of force. As always, our strength 
is better employed in’ hitting weak 
nesses, im rear areas, Communications 
and destroying him piecemeal. If he is 
concentrated and we are using atomic 
weapons, let's use the principle of mass 
and destroy him with the massive powe! 
of atomic weapons, then destroy what 
remains without concentrating. If he is 
concentrated and we are not yet using 
atomic weapons, let's exploit our mo 
bility and again hit weakness rear 
areas, and communications. With that 
accomplished, chances are that the cle 
gree to which we must then concentrate 
in contact will be greatly reduced. This 
over cagerness to concentrate in) con 
tact for protection smacks of a defensive 
attitude, violates the principle. of the 
offensive, and tends away from the 
Huidity required in modern tactics. Con 
centration of a number of separation 
units in contact reduces the overall mo 
bility and flexibility of the force as a 
whole and therefore should be indulged 
in only for strong tactical reasons with 
full consideration of all tactical princi 
ples 

I believe that our potential enemy, 
with much greater manpower reserves 
and a much smaller regard for human 


life, would be glad to sustain verv heavy 
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casualties to his own units im contact in 
order to destroy one of our separation 
units. If this is true we are at a disad 
vantage in the application of the prin 
ciple of “Atom \ttraction.” 

Modern military concepts are based 
to a larve degree on high exploitation 
of mobility. This must be, by the very 
nature of the principles of war, at the 
cost of slighting to a degree some of the 
other principles of wat 

For these reasons I feel that in apphi 
cation of the principles of war we 
should recognize the principle of atomic 
attraction, but give heavier emphasis to 
other principles, especially mobility. 
This discussion may seem to be a bit 
academic but a little serious thought 
will lead to the conclusion that tactical 
concepts which might be derived from 
Col Cushman’s view point and from 
mine would vary considerably 


LtCol H. R. Warner 
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RE-ENLISTMENTS 


B® Qvantico, Va. 
Capt Parker, in the January issue out 


Ship ’em over, by 


lines some very good suggestions, how 
ever I believe that he missed some im 
portant reasons why Marines do not re 
enlist. The basic reasons, in my opinion, 
Marines failed to re-enlist are: 

1) Failure of the recruit to receive 


the travel he has been promised by re 






cruiting posters. (Example: “See th 
World With the US Marines | 
recruit that is a promise from a re 
sible source He then enlists ar 
pects to see the world which in 
cases never materializes because 
assigned ta one of the many large 
in the US where he is confined | 
entire enlistment That is the 
from my experience who will n re 
enlist 

2) The Uniform Code of Milita 
Justice has had a great effect in keepin 
The Cod 


does not give a commanding officer an 


Marines from re-enlisting 


alternative in many cases but to 
man a court-martial for an offense that 
would, under the old Naval Courts and 
Board, have been handled by the CO's 
Punishment to best interest of the Ma 
rine Corps and the man concerned. On 
receiving a court-martial, the man feels 
he has been marked forever and his fe 
ture in the Service is in doubt 

4) A benevolent Congress has gone} 
overboard to encourage enlistment and” 
guaranteed peace time servicemen the 
GI Bill of Rights, for those enlisting 
prior to February 1955. Those are the 
Marines the Marine Corps is trying to 
Marine 
Corps’ effort to match the benefits of 
fered by GI Bill of Rights just isn’t 


cnough to sway the majority to re-enbist 


get to re-enlist today I he 


1) Administrative Policies of Head 
quarters Marine Corps regarding pro 
motion and reduction in the past 1 
years, has held ofhcers and Staff NCOs 
in temporary grade subject to adminis 
trative reduction at anytime This situ 
ation has not escaped the notice of firs 
enlistees 

My recommendation for a solution t 
the problems obstructing the re-enlist 
ment program can be accomplished if 
the Marine Corps, at the highest eche 
lon, desires to carry out to the letter the 
Marine Corps’ obligations to the man 

a) Set up a policy to transfer any et 
listed man who desires transfer after !* 
months on station 

1) Assign recruits to duty in th 
FME overseas immediately foll 
recruit training 

2) Carry out all promises advertist 
by recruiting posters 

b) Replace those undesirable featu 
of the Uniform Code of Military | 


with desirable features of the old N 


Courts and Boards 

c) Convince Congress that the GI B 
of Rights for peace time servicen 
hurting the re-enlistment program 

Some of the recommendations 
sented here will cost money: how 
such cost can easily be justified by 
putation of cost of training a m 


cruit 


CWO E. C. smi 
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THE FLIGHT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 


Recently three B-52 bombers flew around the world in 
45 hours and 19 minutes. They were only specks in the 
vastness of the sky, yet they were in voice-contact every 
mile of the way—with SAC headquarters in Omaha, 
with each other, with bases along the route and with the 
KC-97 tankers that refueled them in the air. 


Their speed-of-light contact was the AN/ARC-21 liaison 
communications set in each of the ships. This is a long- 
range, pressurized, high-altitude airborne system, capable 


of world-wide communications. It may be operated by 
the pilot, so no radio operator is needed. It is character- 
ized by minimum training requirements, simplified 
maintenance, high reliability, positive channel selection 
—with a choice of any 20 of 44,000 frequencies. 


In this as in other ways, RCA serves our Nation’s armed 
forces. RCA scientists and engineers are constantly 
creating, designing and producing new and better elec- 
tronic systems and equipment. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
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CAMDEN, N. J. 
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The Brave Few 


If there are any who still doubt that 
truth can be stranger and more unbe 
lhievable than any plot devised by the 
inost ingenious story teller, let them 
read this first-hand account of one of the 
survivors of the Bataan Death March 
It is a tale so tragic, so full of brutality 
and suffering as to defy belief 

Sidney Stewart was born in a small 
town in Oklahoma in 1919 
of 21, 
chool, he was drafted into the Army 


At the age 
shortly after entering medical 
given infantry training, and then 
shipped out to the Philippines. Six 
weeks before Pearl Harbor he arrived 
in’ Manila; he was still there when the 
Japanese attacked 

Though Stewart never tells the reader 
what unit he fought with, it is evident 
he was assigned to the 3ist Infantry 
which, with the 4th Marines, were the 
only infantry units in the Philippines 
consisting entirely of Americans. Stewart 
is vague also about the war, and his ac 
count of the dark December days in 
Manila and of the Battle of Bataan is 
confused. What he gives us instead is a 
worm's eye view of the fighting 

Gen King’s surrender of Bataan was 
but the beginning of suffering for thos 
rallant soldiers who had already endured 
somuch, First came the infamous Death 
March during which so many thousands 
were clubbed, beaten, bayonetted 
stabbed and shot to death. ‘Those who 
survived were then loaded like cattle 
into boxcars and taken to Camp O'Don 
nell where they endured further agonies 
and the indignities that the Japanese 
heaped upon their prisoners There 
men died by the score from disease, 
starvation, thirst and the capricious 
beatings of their guards to lie un 
buried until the odor and_ pollution 
forced the Japanese to allow the living 
to place the bodies of their comrades 
into shallow muddy graves 

For nearly 314 vears Stewart was a 
prisoner of war. From O'Donnell he 
went to a camp in Mindanao, then back 
to Luzon. When US forces landed in 
Leyte, he and several thousand othet 
prisoners were loaded into a ship to be 
taken to Japan. 

The sufferings the American captives 


$0 


BOOKS OF 





had already endured almost pale into 
insignificance beside the horrors that 
followed. Packed into the black hold so 
tight there was no room even to sit 
without food or water, surrounded by 
their own waste, suffocated by the stench 
and foul air, beset by huge flies, lice and 
rats, and twice bombed by American 
planes, many of the men went out of 
their minds 
lows to death, drank their own urine, 


They trampled their fel 


and even the blood of those who had 
fallen. Thus can men be reduced and 
dehumanized by an assault on then 
minds and bodies 

But the glory and the indomitable 
courage of the human spirit was not 
entirely que nched. For with the un 
speakable scenes that scarcely bear re 
peating, there are the shining examples 
of heroism and fortitude, of a determi 
nation to keep the human spark alive 
Phere is the courage of a Marine who 





lay silent with gritted teeth while an 
American doctor hacked away his gan 
grenous arm with a Japanese bayonet 
and then cauterized the wound with a 
flaming ember. “The burning skin gave 
off a pungent odor but still the boy did 
not cry out.” There was the faith and 
spiritual inspiration of Father Bill Cum 
mings who gave his precious ration of 
water to administer last rites, the loyal 
ty of Rasmussen, the kindness of Maurii, 
the Japanese guard, and the heroism of 
Cdr Bridget who defied the 
and gave up his life to give the men 


Japanese 


courage to endure And there was al 
ways the irrepressible American humor 
Forced to wallow in their own filth the 
men sang a ditty about benjou (the 


Japanese word for defecate) to the tune 


of the Sunday school favorite “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are” 
If you have to benjou 
And the benjou is too far 
Why, benjou in the corner 
Where vou are 


INTEREST TO OUR READERS 


passing in review 









How Stewart survived these or 
to be released by the Russians in 


churia, is an epic of tragedy and sutier 
ing.. It is an absorbing and de 


moving narrative, told with skill, r 
straint and rare understanding Bu 
more than this, Gwe Us This Day 
tribute to those who fell along the way 
a record of the triumph of the humar 
spirit and a confirmation of the demo 
cratic way of life 

Reviewed by Dr. Louis Morton 
Ep: Dr. Morton is a well known 
torian who is an expert on the war uv 
the Pacific, ¢ specially in the Philtpt ne 


The Middle Area 


ATE OF EACT ET 


This is another in the excellent seri 
of international studies sponsored by 
the Committee of International Rela 
tions at the University of Notre Dame 
Ihe editor, Stephen D. Kertesz, is an 
Hungarian scholar who once served i 
the diplomatic corps of his country and 
who Is at present professor of politica 
science and chairman of the above 
named committee. The 15 other con 
tributors are recognized experts in 
particular fields. 

In its 5 parts, the book gives the 
tory, problems, events and possible fu 
ture for the broad matters of East Cen 
tral Europe as well as for each of 
13 countries involved. These are: Fi 
land. Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Polane 
Fast Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
Hungary, Rumania Yugoslavia, Albania 
ind Bulgaria 

Part I of the book is a _ histor 
American foreign policy toward 
region. It is significant that, general 
Americans and their administratiot 
have shown little awareness of th 


gion until after wars broke out (W 
Wars I and II) or when rebellior 


: a I 
curred (East Germany in 1953 and |! 


gary in 1956). 

Part II discusses the creation 
Soviet Empire in (Western) Eur 
while the empires of other nations 
being reduced or ended—which str¢ 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic 
Black Seas. Part III covers the ps 
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of the Soviet Union in Europe, that 
Finland, 


Part IV contains an economic survey of 


Austria and Yugoslavia. 


the region together with an account of 
the important trends in each country 
and in certain fields. Part V sets forth 
ye ideas for a Free East Central 
furope 
Ilo Marines there should be some 
yecial interests in this region. Of its 
1% countries, all have coastal areas ex 
pt Austria, Hungary and Czechoslo 
ikia. Each of these 3, however, has at 
least one major river running into or 
lone its border. With vertical envel 
ent. each of the 13 is accessible 
rom NATO member signatories. In 
region of some one hundred mil 
lion people, live many of the finest 
egular or guerrilla fighters in the 
rid 
Vith all-too-frequent reference and 
proof of the interaction of military and 
non-military factors on this region (both 
during peace as well as wartime) one 
finds it of interest whether he be a 
civilian teacher or a military instructor. 
Reviewed by LtCol Tyson Wilson 
Fp in acttve Reserve officer, LtCol 
| 


Vilson is a college history professor. 


Wood's War... 


4 aI OCC SNE f la / 
VISLCINCES UFTr DIU | WN 
- Fi 
Ky OWal and M/A rrer eyrec 
t o ~ 
nm. Tene $450 


Big I is a rewarding, if brief, personal 
ccount of a Confederate lieutenant’s 
life in the Civil War. 2dLt W. N. 
Wood, apparently nicknamed Big J by 
his comrades, marched and fought with 
Lee's Army of Northern Virginia for 
} trying years. And one has the feeling 
that on the whole he enjoyed it. 

On 18 July 1861 Wood, 21 years old 
and weighing 127 Ibs, left home “to join 
the army.” Three days later — still in 
his frock coat and “Freightened, yes 
freightened as much as any one could 
be’ he stood in line of battle with 
the 19th Va. Regt at Ist Manassas (Bull 
Run). Elected “junior second lieuten 
ant’ in February 1862, Wood went on 
to serve with great credit in most of the 
\rmy’s major engagements. A good sol 
dier, Wood seems, nevertheless, to have 
been frequently at odds with his supe: 
riors. Captured in April 1865, Wood 
ended the war in prison, still a lieuten- 
ant and, one suspects, still unrecon 
structed. 

The single gem of the book is Wood's 
description of his dash in the forefront 
of Pickett’s charge. In stirring words 
Wood tells of the sights, sounds, 
ioughts and emotions of one among 
he few to actually reach the wall on 
top of Cemetery Hill. 

Despite its briefness, Big J is a well- 
rounded account of Confederate soldier 
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life; the light-hearted comradeship, the 
endurance of hardship, courage in bat- 
tle, and loyalty to the Southern cause 
are strongly reflected. It is in accounts 
like Wood’s that one finds the answer, 
in part at least, to why the South was 
capable of a bitter, prolonged resist 
ance against bigger and richer battal 
1On. 

Reviewed by Maj E. H. Giusti 
Ep: A Reserve pilot, May Giusti, ts an 
avid Cuil War student and is presently 
working as cwilian JCS historian. 


The Old Breech-loader .. . 
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Phe RIFLES Jack Behr 


| 


+ 


ize PNOTOR af hn: The Sta r Ol 
company, Harrisburg, Pa 5 ( 

While it is currently fashionable in 
some circles to criticize the modern 
irend toward over specialization, it is 
comforting to know that somewhere 
there is always some historical “bug” 
possessing an encyclopedic knowledge 
on nearly any subject. 

Such a person is Jack Behn of Bridge 
port, Conn. Mr. Behn, known as “The 
15-70 Collector,” is an ammunition and 
yun enthusiast who decided many years 
ago that his sole interest lay in the .45 
70 cartridge and weapons. 

At the conclusion of the Civil War, 
the official firearm of the United States 
was still a miuzzle-loader, but great 
energy had been expended to design a 
breech-loading military rifle capable of 
handling the newly developed metallic 
cartridge. Erskine S. Allin, Master Ar 
morer of the Springfield Armory, finally 
came up with a scheme for converting 
the then-current muzzleloader to a 
breech-loading weapon and adapting it 
to the new cartridge. In 1866 the bore 
was reduced to .50 caliber but it was 
soon found that the range and power of 
this arm was insufficient for field use. 
In 1872, therefore, a board created by 
Congress assumed the task of finding a 
breech-loading rifle more suited to mili- 
tary service. Ninety-nine different guns 
were tested before the Allin system was 
adopted and incorporated in the US 
Rifle, Model 1873—the first of the 
famous family of .45-70s. 

Subsequently the .45-70 was tied 
closely to the history of this country till 
1898. It played a pre-eminent part in 
the winning of the West and was the 
principal arm of the US Army through 
many years of tough Indian fighting. 
From the mid ‘70s to the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War it was car- 
ried in one form or another by the Ma 
rine Corps. 

Reviewed by LtCol J. H. Magruder 
Ep: This reviewer ts Curator, Marine 
Corps Museum, and a private weapons 
collector. He is a member of the Com- 
pany of Miltary Collectors and Histo- 
rians. 





NEW BOOKS 


The books listed below have been re 
cetved recently by the Gazerre for re- 
view. More detailed reviews of many of 
these books will appear in subsequent 
issues. These books may be purchased at 
the GAZETTE BooksHoPp now. Association 
members who are interested in reviewing 
books should notify the Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 


IDEAS—Geoffrey Grigson and Charles 
Harvard Gibbs-Smith. Hawthorn Books, 
NY. $12.50 


A unique exploration into the restless 
mind of man. It contains short discus 
sions not only of what may strictly be 
classified as “‘ideas,”” but also describes a 
mixed bag of notions and emotions. It 
is a companion to the preceding vol 
umes in this series, People, Places and 
Things. 


BATTLE FOR THE MIND—):. 
William Sargent. Doubleday, NY. 
$4.50 


This volume is sure to arouse contra 
versy. The author's announced purpos¢ 
is summed up: “What have evangelists, 
psychiatrists, politicians and medicine 
men in common when they succeed in 
changing your beliefs and behavior?” 


A GUIDE FOR GAMES — PD. ©"! 


Joynson. Philosophical Library, NY. 
$7.50 


This book contains a description of 
about 1,000 individual and team games. 
It forms a practical reference guide to 
new games and old. Subjects include 
the planning of a lesson, partner, relay 
and minor team games, competitions 
and sports. 


HERE IS HAITI—/tuth Danenhower 
Wilson. Philosophical Library, NY. $3.50 


With the help of the American Em 
bassy, UNESCO and Point IV officials, 
the author visited parts of Haiti which 
no white woman had ever penetrated. 
A trained sociologist and writer, she 
describes the fascinating mélange of 
African and French culture that is Haiti. 


THE ECONOMIC FACTORS IN 
THE GROWTH OF RUSSIA— 
Nicholas L. Fr.Chirousky. Philosophical 
Library, NY. $3.75 


The author approaches the problem 
from the historico-economic point of 
view, beginning with the llth Century. 
In the latter part of the book the author 
stresses the great significance of the eco 
nomic doctrine of Communism as a 
major tool in preserving the Russian 
political interests. 
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KV GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
INFORMATION 
ih SERVICES — The Gazette Booksho 
will fill your order for any book j 


Ls print. 
PM DISCOUNT — The discount on Book 
shop purchases granted to Marin 


Corps ASSOCIATION members is cur 


NEW BOOKS rently set at 10 per cent of the lis: 


price. No discount on text and tech 


100 HOURS TO SUEZ nical books (none are listed in the 


magazine) or on shipments outside 
the US or possessions. 














pert renriq rT: 


Israel's desert victory last Autumn when she overran the entire Sinai Peninsulg 
a ai Peninsula, CREDIT — Only Association members 


destroyed a third of the Egyptian Army and captured great stocks of equipment. are accorded the convenience of pur 


All at a cost of only 171 dead. $3.00 chasing merchandise on credit. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES MAILING — The Association will pay 


all postage on members’ purchases 
! DI AY D (See above discount information.) 
\ biogré aphy of our present Secretary a State. ( ata aalaiil and contemporary Non-members will be billed for the 


on the three “brinks” of war. $4 50 poe = shipments to foreign 
. addresses only. 


A STU DENT’ S DIARY PAYMENT — Please make checks and 


money orders in the exact amoun! 
, ’ - . ; , : of the purchase payable to the Ma 
Budapest, Oct 16 to Nov 1, 1956. A stirring personal story written in the midst nine AB mee wna nn The Asso 


of a revolution while its author helped organize and lead the revolt. $1 95 ciation cannot be responsible for cash 


AS FRANCE GOES sent in the mail. 


ORDERS — The Book Order Form is 
David Schoer Drur provided for your convenience but 

\ hard, vigorous account of the polities and manners of France and its people. its use is not mandatory. Any under- 

standable manner is acceptable. 


710 Beke 


\n answer for those who want to know why France and the French behave 


the way they do. $5.00 
HUMOR MILITARY 























Leatherhead In Korea The Red Army 


18) 


M: es ore: collec x “ . 'b e orous ¢ tin ’ 
irines in Korea, A collection of subtle, humorous cartoons The present state of Russia’s armed might and her potentialities 


$1.00 for the future $6.00 


Laughter In Bed 
Da Military History of the Western World 


Just the thing to take to a sick friend. Gags. puzzles, quizzes, 


brain teasers, cartoons and ogg $2.95 Voll Earliest times to the battle of Lepanto. $6.00 
Onionhead Vol Tl Defeat of the Spanish Armada to Waterloo. $6.00 
Vel @ Vol lll From the Seven Days Battle to the Battle of Leyte Gulf. 
Witty, real and mellow. The funny part of the Coast Guard side 
of WWIL. Coming up fast on the best-seller list $3.95 
Life of the Party The US and World Sea Power 


A new collection of anecdotes, fables. puns, yarns and tall tales The growth of American naval supremacy against the dramatic 


$2.95 background of wor!d history. $7.00 





THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP BOX 1844 QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
(Please print!) Price Send Books to: 
Title 
$ 


Send Bill to: 


Total 
BOOK Members subtract 10% 


ORDER [] Remittance Enclosed 
FORM [] Bill me (members only) nmennt 


Signature 


Membership No. 
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Contest 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
Group I: Field Grade Officers: Civilians 
Group II: Company Grade Officers 
Group III: Enlisted 


A total of $1,500.00 will be awarded to the winners in the Marine Corps Association's 1957 
Prize Essay Contest. Essays will be considered in 3 groups, as above, determined by the 
status of the contestant as an active, inactive or retired member of the Armed Forces of the US and 
its Allies or as a civilian, A prize of $500.00 will be awarded to the winner in each group. 


If, in the opinion of the Editorial Board, no essay entered in the contest is of sufficiently 
high standard of excellence, it is empowered not to award a prize in the class or classes concerned, 

Awards may be split among two or more entrants. 

Material dealing with any facet of a new concept of warfare on ground or air operations or 
tactics is particularly desired. Historical aphs are not solicted nloss they can point up some 

development or far-reaching thought that affects us directly today. 

In addition to the prizes awardéd, one or more essays may receive “Honorable Mention” 

and be accepted for perl cathy Even those not receiving a prize or honorable mention may be 
accepted for general publication in the Gazerre. Compensation for such articles will be as 
edule by the Editorial Board. 


; Genenar Rues 
1—Contestants may write on any subject of military interest but essays may not exceed 
5,000 words and they must be original, as well as analytical or interpretive. 
2—They must be typewritten, double-spaced, on paper approximately 814 x 11, and 
must be submitted in triplicate—each copy po in itself, legible and firmly bound. 
3—The name of the competitor shall not appear,on the essay. Each essay heading 
shall contain an identifying phrase consisting of the last 5 words of the essay, in 
addition to the article. phrase shall appear: ; 

a) On the iiert aye of the essay. 

b) On the outside of a sealed envelope containing the name (rank and serial number, 

if any) of the competitor. 

c) Above the name and address of the competitor, inside the identifying envelope. 
4—Essays and identifying envelope must be mailed in a large, sealed envelope marked 
Prize Essay Contest Group (I, If, II as appropriate) to the Secretary-Treasurer, 

Marine Corps Associati 1844, Quantico, Va. 
5~—-Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer prior to | October 1957. 

_ The copyright of any ares which appears in the Gazetre is the property of the Marine 
Corps Association. No liability for the loss, return, judging or reports on any essay sub- 
mitted will be assumed by the Marine Corps Association or the Gazerre and the decisions 
of the Editorial Board will be final. No inquiries regarding éssay will be answered until 
after final judgment has been made. 
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The New 13-Man Squad Drill 


Published By the Marine Corps Association Sword Manual 











Ceremonies Invol ving Other Services 
| Manual of Arms 
Manual for Guiaon Bearers 

Phystcal Drill 


Parades & Formal Guard Mount 
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s]2) The GAZETTE Bookshop 
At your Marine Exchange or order direct from Box 1844, Quantico, Va 





